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ARE YOU RIDING 
OR JUST 
oT CH-HIKING? 











Either the 1930 method of compounding containing 
three or four percent of sulfur, or 


The Low-Sulfur Superaging style of today with 
rubber at present prices offer attractive vehicles in 
many cases for carrying a low cost load of Thermax 
or Kalite. 


They are good in nearly any stock except those 
designed to withstand the most severe abrasion. 


Se 
Now is the time to use T hermax and/or Kalite. 
& 


They improve processing and curing—they are 
relatively inexpensive—they are good. Find out for 
yourself. 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO. 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK. N. Y. 
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Plioform 


A New Molding Resin! 


H. R. Thies and A. M. Clifford * 


attention to those reactions of the rubber hydro- 

carbon leading to the formation of resinous and 
thermoplastic products and the development of Plioform. 
This abridgment is confined to that portion relating to 
the characteristics of Plioform resins, their comparison 
with hard rubber and behavior as thermoplastics. 


LE: THEIR complete paper*® the authors give particular 


Characteristics of Plioform Resins 


[t is possible to produce a number of grades of resin in 
so far as the physical properties are concerned. Almost 
all these grades have certain properties common to the 
whole group, with variation in only a few characteristics. 
These resins, as a whole, are true thermoplastics; they 
are inherently resistant to most acids, all alkalies, and 
solvents of the acetone type; they are universally soluble 
in solvents of the gasoline or benzene type. Their re- 
sistance to moisture and their excellent electrical proper- 
ties apply to the whole group. This group of materials 
is universally odorless and tasteless. The various resins 
differ, however, in the temperature at which they become 
deformable and in such properties as impact strength and 
flexural strength. It is uniformly true that resins which 
lie in the lower range of softening points are tough and 
nonbrittle ; while the resins which lie in the higher range 
of softening points tend to become brittle and easily 
breakable. Experimentally this range of temperature 
runs from 120° to approximately 220° F. 

It has been found that most commercial applications 
for this type of molding resin can be filled with 2 grades 
of the material. In applications where a tough, nonbrittle 
product is wanted, Plioform (the commercial name for 
these resins) is furnished in a grade which shows dis- 
tortion under heat at approximately 175° F. In applica- 


1 Presented before the Division of Rubber Chemistry at the 86th Meeting 
of the American Chemical Society, Chicago, IIl., Sept. 10 to 15, 1933. 

2? The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O 

3 Ind. Eng. Chem., Feb., 1934, pp. 123-29. 
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tions where heat resistance above the boiling point of 
water, such as sterilization, is desired, a second grade is 
furnished possessing a distortion point of about 220° F. 

Using these 2 grades as raw material, the method of 
fabricating articles from them is that common in the well- 
known use of any thermoplastic. The molding powder, or 
preform, is introduced into the heated mold and formed 
to the desired shape under pressure. Depending upon 
the type of resin employed, the mold temperatures may 
vary from 260° to 310° F., and the molding pressure from 
1,000 to 3,000 pounds per square inch. As soon as the 
article is formed, the mold is cooled, and when the 
surface temperature of the molded article is approxi- 
mately 100° F. below that of the molding temperature, it 
is possible to open the mold and remove the piece. 


Comparison with Rubber 


Plioform’s behavior is interesting in so far as its soften- 
ing point is concerned. If one uses the Shore hard-rub- 
ber durometer reading as an indication of softening of 
the material and studies the behavior of Plioform over a 
range of temperatures, it is found to differ from the 
usual vulcanized rubber product in that the softening 
point appears sharply and at a lower temperature than 
with vulcanized rubber. In ordinary vulcanized rubber 
practice one considers the ratio between durometer read- 
ing and temperature as a fairly straight-line function 
until quite high temperatures are reached; that is, the 
hardness of the stock uniformly decreases as the tem- 
perature is raised. The behavior of Plioform in this re- 
spect is quite different in that there is no marked de- 
crease in hardness during the initial rise of temperatures 
until one reaches the region of the softening point. When 
this region has been reached, there is a sharp decrease 
in durometer hardness with smail temperature rise. In 
other words the behavior of Plioform resin more nearly 
approximates the behavior of a chemical compound pos- 
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sessing a melting point than does ordinary vulcanized 
soft or hard rubber. 

Another interesting difference in behavior between 
these resins and the usual products with which a rubber 
technologist is familiar is the behavior in milling. In 
the process of manufacture Plioform resin is milled just 
as rubber is milled, but there is a remarkable difference in 
behavior between the 2 substances during this milling 
operation. Pale crepe rubber mills at a temperature 
somewhat under 212° F., and factory practice has shown 
that the power consumption of crude rubber is approxi- 
mately one h.p. per inch of mill; that is, a 60-inch mill 
requires 60 h.p. to milla batch of rubber ; while an 80-inch 
mill requires 80 h.p. for the same operation. When Plio- 
form is milled, the milling temperatures are exceedingly 
high, sometimes reaching 325° F., and power consump- 
tion studies have shown. that a figure of 5 h.p. per inch 
of mill length under these conditions is more nearly rep- 
resentative of its power consumption. This behavior 
gives an idea of the toughness of the resins of this type. 

It is also interesting to compare the physical properties 
of a Plioform resin with those of a first-grade rubber 
Assuming that both have an ultimate tensile 
strength of 5,000 pounds per square inch, the stress- strain 
curve of the 2, of course, is vastly different. Tread stock 
will possess an elongation of some 500 or 600% before 
reaching its breaking point; while the Plioform stock 
possesses practically no elongation. 

Plioform has better resistance to acid than hard rub- 
ber, In making this test bars of Plioform and hard rub- 
ber (specific gravity, 1.29) were made 0.5 by 0.5 by 2 
inches in size and were immersed in various concentra- 
tions in nitric acid. Twenty-four hours’ immersion in 
nitric acid of 43% concentration had no effect upon the 
Plioform bar, but had caused the hard rubber bar to 
soften and distort to approximately twice its original 
dimensions. Increasing concentrations of acid further 
brought out this difference. At 58% there was some 
effect upon the surface of the Plioform bar in that it was 
slightly discolored, but there was no evidence of action 
by acid on the resin. Nitric acid of 65% concentration 
showed slight action and considerable discoloration ; 
while the commercial concentrated nitric acid showed a 
pitting action on the surface of the Plioform bar. These 
tests may not be of practical value because the authors 
are not, as yet, ready to recommend the use of Plioform 
in 50% concentrated nitric acid, but the results of the 
tests show the decided difference in behavior between 
Plioform and hard rubber under these severe conditions. 

Another interesting comparison of Plioform with hard 
rubber was in cold flow. The allowable limit on hard 
rubber for electrical purposes, as measured by one large 
telephone company’s laboratories, is 0.001-inch per half 
inch length under 2,000 pounds’ pressure per square inch 
with the test piece at 120° F. for 24 hours. Under these 
test conditions Plioform No. 40 possesses a cold flow of 
0.00035-inch per inch—-a 200% factor of safety over hard 
rubber. 

It has long been the hope of rubber men to produce a 
colored hard rubber. These resins seem to be the answer 
to this ambition. Although they contain no sulphur or 
sulphur-bearing ingredients, they might well be taken for 
hard rubber in so far as their behavior is concerned in a 
number of applications. They differ from hard rubber 
in that they are thermoplastic and that a wide range of 
colors is available; the resin possesses slight limiting 
effect upon the color possibilities. Its light amber color 
can be utilized in compounding and formulating a large 
number of delicate shades in transparent, translucent, 


tread stock. 


pearlescent, and opaque colors. 
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Another property in which Plioform resins resemble 
rubber is their behavior in solution. It is well known 
that by milling crude rubber the solution viscosity of the 
rubber is reduced. For example, a rubber cement con- 
taining one pound of unmilled rubber per gallon is much 
thicker and more viscous than a rubber cement which 
contains one pound per gallon of thoroughly milled 
rubber. This behavior is just as true in the case of 
Plioform resins. 

Considerable work has been done on using solutions 
of Plioform to impregnate fibers of various kinds. It 
has been found that milled, or even overmilled, Plioform 
will give high-concentration and low-viscosity solutions. 
These solutions also possess the interesting property of 
thorough impregnation of fibers. In fact in the usual 
concentrations such mixtures so thoroughly impregnate 
the fibers that an insufficient amount of resin remains on 
the surface to laminate piles of fabric successfully, for 
example. It is just as true that unmilled Plioform solu- 
tions do not impregnate particularly well, but do thor- 
oughly cover the surface of any material that is treated 
with them. Therefore for impregnation work the most 
desirable method is to use milled or overmilled resin for 
the first dip and to follow this immediately by passing 
the material through a solution of unmilled resin. This 
process gives thorough impregnation of fibers and suffi- 
cient resin on the surface to accomplish an excellent 
method of fiber covering. Sheets so prepared can then 
be stacked, one on top of the other, and molded in the 
manner common to thermoplastic materials, to obtain a 
laminated sheet of the desired thickness. 


Laminated Sheets 


A large number of highly decorative panels has been 
prepared in this manner. Aside from the decorative pur- 
pose it would seem that these panels should be of con- 
siderable interest commercially because of their low mois- 
ture absorption and their ability to stand up in acid and 
alkaline solutions. The regular A.S.T.M. test con- 
sists of utilizing a slab of laminated material one inch by 
3 inches in diameter, filing the edges of this slab, and 
immersing it in water for a given period of time. A 
comparison of this sort made on a 4-ply, 8-ounce, fabric- 
laminated strip of Plioform shows approximately 19% 
moisture absorption in 24 hours of immersion, as com- 
pared with a corresponding phenolic laminated strip 
which possesses a moisture absorption of over 4%. 

Another interesting application of these materials 
utilizes the laminated fabric in connection with the regu- 
lar molding powder. If the pearlescent molding powders 
are used in conjunction with the impregnated fabric, 
some striking effects can be obtained. In this operation 
the fabric is impregnated in the usual manner and 
molded, using properly granulated powder in equal 
amounts on both sides of the fabric. This composite mix- 
ture is then pressed and cooled. The resulting sheets 
have a decided 
depth of surface and luster, 


Pearlescent Colors 


The pearlescent materials offer a wide range of possi- 
bilities in so far as the appearance of molded Plioform 
articles is concerned. It has been found that the particle 
size of the molding powder has a decided effect, small 
granulations giving the appearance of a fine grain effect 
to the finished article; while large granulations increase 
the size of this grain effect and tend to break up the uni- 
form appearance of the surface of the article. These 
conditions, of course, can be operated in either extreme 
or by using a mixture of 2 grannlations so that a wide 
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range of effects is obtainable. Then, in addition to the 
granular size of the molding powder the temperature at 
which the powder is molded imparts a distinct effect to 
the finished article. At higher temperatures the pearles- 
cent material smooths out and becomes almost uniformly 
colored, each particle losing its identity, and the article 
takes on a pleasing metallic sheen. If the same powder 
is molded at low temperatures, each individual particle 
will stand out although the surface of the article will be 
perfectly smooth. 

Another variation of this condition is brought about 
by a temperature differential in the mold itself; that is, 
if the mold has a hot or cold spot, a pleasing differential 
in the surface appearance is caused by this difference in 
temperature which exists in the mold. The configuration 
of the mold also has considerable effect on the surface 
appearance. Simple molds tend toward uniformity of 
appearance ; while complex molds tend toward some quite 
complex patterns, owing to the manner in which the ma- 
terial flows during the molding operation. 


Physical Properties 


In the following table are given a number of determi- 
nations on the physical properties of Plioform: 


Specific gravity 1.06 
Odor None 
Taste None 
Softening point, ° F.: 
No. 20 Plioform 220 
No. 40 Plioform 175-195 
0.00035 


Cold flow,* in. per in. of length 
Molding temp., ° F.: 
No. 20 Plioform 310 


No. 40 Plioform 260 
Coefficient of thermal expansion 0.00008 
Mold shrinkage (in. per in.) 0.0035 
Resistance to discoloration by light Good 
Surface resistivity (ohms per linear in.) : 

At 90% relative humidity 1 X 104 

1X 10” 


At 75% relative humidity 
Tensile strength, og in. 
Compressive strength, lb./sq. in. 
Flexural strength, lb./sq. in. 


4,000-5,000 
8,500-11,000 
7,000-9,000 

ft.-Ib. ~6.2 


Impact strength (izod notched), —————_——_—_— 
width X thickness? 


Water absorption (24-hr. immersion), % 0.03 
Resistance to concd. acid oa 
700 


Resistance to strong alkali 


* At 2,000 pounds per square inch pressure and 120° F. 
+ Except strong nitric and strong sulphuric. 


Molding Plioform Resins 


At present Plioform resins are available as molding 
powders and in the form of rods and tubes. 

The mold equipment required can be either the positive, 
semi-positive, or flash type of molds, but particular at- 
tention should be given to mold design so as to secure 
uniform conditions during the heating and cooling cycle. 
A temperature high enough to obtain satisfactory flow 
conditions in the mold is required. The No. 40 Phoform 
requires between 260° and 280° F.; while No. 20 should 
require approximately 310° F. After the mold has closed, 
cold water is turned through the channels, which were 
previously heated with steam, and the temperature of the 
casting is dropped approximately 100° F. The mold 
can then be opened without danger of warpage, and the 
piece removed therefrom. 

As is common with other plastics, it has been found 
that when Plioform follows other materials in the mold, 
there is a tendency toward sticking and a slight gummi- 
ness of the surface. This can be overcome by using a 
2 to 5% solution of a water-soluble soap. This mold 
solution is applied to the hot surface of the mold; then 
this surface is thoroughly wiped before the molding pow- 
der is introduced into the cavity of the mold. In com- 
plicated dies this soap solution can also be used as a 
lubricant. 

Being rubber derivatives, these resins are inherently 
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insoluble in acetone, alcohol, ether, and the like, but are 
dissolved by solvents of the petroleum or benzene type. 
However, if the finished molded article is given a 5- to 
10-minute immersion period in an approximately satu- 
rated solution of chlorine water, the surface is then un- 
affected by gasoline and is somewhat resistant to benzene. 
This action is apparently either an oxidation or chlorina- 
tion of the surface and is only a surface condition. The 
treatment, however, is satisfactory to overcome casual 
contact with these solvents. 

Experience has shown that almost any type of well- 
finished mold can be used with these resins without detri- 
ment. The authors recommend, however, that the molds 
be steel, and it has been their experience that a polished 
chromium-plated mold gives an excellent surface finish 
to the molded article. 


Finishing Molded Articles 


In finishing molded articles there is one important con- 
sideration that should not be overlooked, All finishing 
operations should be carried out so that the resin is main- 
tained under its softening temperature. To accomplish 
this, grinding and buffing can be successfully carried out 
by using water as a cooling and lubricating medium. In 
the grinding operation wheels of 60 grit or finer should 
be used; while in the buffing operation fairly stiff cloth 
wheels are practical. The surface speed of such a wheel 
should be between 1,500 and 4,500 feet per minute, and 
rouge may be used as an abrasive, preferably in the form 
of sticks such as Climax rouge. A fine spray of water is 
played on the wheel during the polishing operation, and 
under these conditions Plioform articles can be given a 
high and satisfactory polish. If the wheel is not cool 
enough or if too much pressure is applied during the 
buffing operation, there is danger of burning the surface 
and destroying the smooth finish imparted by the mold. 





Para-Graphs 


OSE CROSS WRAPPERS. Previous to vulcan- 

ization rubber hose is spirally cross-wrapped upon 
the mandrel to consolidate its construction and give it 
size and finish. Sheeting torn into strips is the usual 
material for spiral wrappers, but this, as rubber workers 
well know, is unsatisfactory and uneconomical. For- 
tunately these defects can be obviated by substituting 
specially made loop-edge wrapping and vulcanizing tapes. 
These are made in plain and herringbone weave of vari- 
ous widths and ample strength to prove economical in 
service. 

RecLtaim Process. The vulcanized rubber is heated 
to about 130° either in suitable vessels or directly on the 
rolls. A plastic, homogeneous mass is obtained which 
can be vulcanized again and used for all kinds of rubber 
goods. The simplicity of the method, it is claimed, en- 
ables every factory to work up its own waste at low cost. 

ADHESIVE PLasTER. Ordinary adhesive plaster with 
the center cut out and covered with a thin, transparent, 
and elastic rubber film forms a new kind of cover for 
wounds, pimples, abscesses, etc., eliminating clumsy band- 
ages. Compresses or medicaments can be used under 
the plaster and are thus kept in the necessary sanitary 
condition. 

Exastic Tureaps. Rubber filaments produced in any 
known manner are coated and ornamented by a process 
which comprises rendering the surface of the threads 
adhesive and then applying a surface coating thereto. 
The coated filaments may be subsequently covered by 
winding with silk, cotton, etc. 
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Wire and Cable Stocks 


Evolution of Rubber Insulation Compounds 


F. B. Wilson! 


Joint Rubber Insulation Committee brought out its 

1917 report, rubber insulation stocks or compounds 
were made by mixing with rubber an array of substances 
each present to perform some real or imaginary function 
in the estimation of the man responsible for the making 
of these stocks. A typical formula follows: 


iB THE secretive era previous to the time when the 
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Cheaper or lower grade modifications were produced 
by using less Para and increasing the quantities of min- 
eral powders or by using the cheaper African rubbers, 
reclaims, or factice-asphalt mixtures for more or less of 
the high grade Para rubber. 

Ozokerite at one time was considered an essential in- 
gredient in a high grade stock, but when the demand 
made the price prohibitive, its place was taken by paraf- 
fine. Blown asphalt mixtures or mineral rubbers were 
substituted for a portion of the mineral ingredients with 
advantages of lower volume costs in many cases; and 
when the clean smoked sheet rubber of the plantation 
became available, the Para was displaced more or less 
in the insulation mixtures because the resulting physical 
and electrical properties of the insulations were practi- 
cally as good as formerly and also because the tedious 
washing and drying operations necessary in preparing 
Para could be omitted with the plantation material. 

Experiences showed that some of various insulations 
produced were good and that others did not give lasting 
service. The chemist with the methods of analysis avail- 
able was helpless when attempting to unravel such com- 
plex mixtures; so there was no short method for detect- 
ing good products. 

Consequently the next step in the evolution of suitable 
insulation stocks was restrictive in character. Represen- 
tatives of users and makers of rubber-covered wires and 
cables agreed to standardize on a type of insulation that 
extended use had shown to be fairly satisfactory and 
which was capable of being readily checked chemically 
for conformity with the specified requirements. One for- 
mula for this type of rubber insulation is: 
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“8 Chemist, Triangle Conduit & Cable Co., Glendale, N. Y. 


The chemical type of specification widely utilized at 
this time had such narrow limits that the manufacturer 
had to adhere very closely to the above formula and do 
his best to make a good job of mixing, insulating, and 
vulcanizing the product. 

Meanwhile similar order was established by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters in the field of code 
or nominally 20% rubber insulation mixtures. 

Concurrently another development was proceeding. 
Rubber technologists were showing that the use of the 
recently discovered organic accelerators of vulcanization 
and the organic aging retarders or antioxidants were 
capable of producing some very remarkable rubber stocks. 
Naturally it was considered desirable to adapt these re- 
sults to wire insulation stocks. 

In this present-day stage of the evolution of rubber 
insulations 3 methods have been followed in utilizing 
these new organic materials. One mode of procedure 
starting with some form of Hevea latex makes possible 
the mixing of various ingredients with an extra-rapid 
type of accelerator without danger of premature vulcan- 
ization. Another way of getting results involves the use 
of a fast accelerator in carefully controlled mixing and 
insulating operations followed by a continuous vulcaniz- 
ing process. The last and more usual process, since it 
does not involve new or special mechanical equipment, 
has to do with simply carefully controlling the heat de- 
velopment during the conventional dry mixing operation 
on these low-sulphur stocks so as not to cause the accel- 
erator to act too soon. The type of accelerator used in 
these super-aging stocks should be one capable of yielding 
some of its sulphur when the proper vulcanizing temper- 
ature is reached. The following example of this kind of 
stock is suggested by the du Pont organization: 
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These new products have entailed an output of new 
specifications of the performance class in which the older 
chemical clauses are greatly reduced or totally absent 
and in which emphasis is placed on the electrical and 
aging qualities of the insulation. These changes are in 
the right direction because, in the last analysis, a user of 
electrical wires and cables should not be unduly con- 
cerned about the makeup of a stock so long as the prod- 
uct has good aging and electrical properties. 

If a conservative course is followed, there will now 
be a lull or data gathering period so that a firm relation 
between the behavior of these new super-aging stocks in 
the high oxygen concentration of the bomb test and 
under conditions of electrical stresses in actual service 
may be established. 
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Paced Production 
in Footwear Manufacture 


David Phillips 


OT so very many years ago the term “Paced 
N Production” was coined to cover a new type of 
advanced manufacturing method. Perhaps the 
origin of the term may be traced to the old-time fore- 
man who frequently merited the title of “human per- 
suader” as he has for a long time in our manufacturing 
history been a human pacemaker for those over whom 
he is in authority. 

To those who have become conveyer minded in the 
newer industries and who have never experienced old- 
time manufacturing methods it will be difficult to 
visualize the antiquated process in which most rubber 
footwear manufacturers found themselves involved back 
in the post-war period. Orders for goods at the end of 
the World War were about as plentiful as salary and 
wage cuts have been since the depression. Anyone with 
an apology for a mill room could sheet out gum uppers 
and outsoles and after assembling under what today 
would be known as “sweat shop” conditions could easily 
dispose of his product. Profits were the rule, not the 
exception. 

To picture further the post-war boom period one must 
realize that plant facilities had become congested by rea- 
son of the volume experienced during the war and that 
many of the larger corporations had bought the control 
in smaller competitors to gain greater profits through 
centralized purchasing and other functional activities. 

“Paced Production” was unheard of in rubber. It 
had always been an accepted fact that a raw material 
the plastic nature of which made handling so very dif- 
ficult would not lend itself to large-scale, high-speed 
production. Everyone had the impression that manu- 
facturing could not be done in a big way, and as a result 
for many years the individual shoemaker at his bench 
comprised within himself practically & small manufac- 
turing plant. Each operator did his own fitting, cement- 
ing, lasting, uppering, outsole placing, and rolling of 
parts; in fact, doing almost every making operation ex- 
cept calendering, preliminary fitting, varnishing, and 
vulcanizing, 

Picture to yourself, back in the war boom, a footwear 
plant employing perhaps 3,000 workers. The factory 
proper was probably divided into its major departments 
about as follows: 


Compounding and Mill 
Room 

Cutting Department 

Fitting and Making 


Varnishing 
Vulcanizing or Heater 
Room 
Packing Department 
Shipping 


Compounds and Mill Room 


Compounding and mill room work was generally car- 
ried on in adjoining rooms so that conveying was a 
simple matter of hand trucking between compound bins 
and the mixing mills. 

Outsoling, rags, and upper stocks, on the other hand, 


even then were moved by modern methods. They were 
generally conveyed on flat canvas belts directly from 
the calenders to a room on a floor above where they 
were taken off on frames or reels. The stock was then 
machine or hand cut, using flat metal patterns, beam 
presses with dies, or by other means. 

The modern mill room has profited by acquiring ad- 
ditional equipment rather than by eliminating its old- 
time machinery. The development of the enclosed 
mixer, for example, and its possibilities for bringing 
compounding and mixing closer together with elimination 
of floo: space is a veritable pacemaker; it requires con- 
veying equipment, which although frequently of the 
gravity type, nevertheless gives the worker a means of 
moving compound boxes and milled stock along to their 
mixing station. To the worker this can only mean 
stimulation and increased production because of the ease 
with which such loads can be moved. 


The Cutting Room 


The cutting room as a rule consisted of mallet and 
die cutting on wooden or composition blocks. Here and 
there one found operators with knives cutting around 
flat metal patterns pressed down on to the gum, sheets, 
who used the highly skilled backhand stroke to enable 
them to cut the proper bevel where needed, should the 
work be outsoles. Engraved uppers were cut on zinc 
tables with hand knives as a rule, and the scrap picked 
in like manner. Semi-automatic cutting machines were 
being used for outsole cutting in general, but there were 
always special bevel requirements calling for hand work. 

All material ready for cutting lay on long, wooden, 
canvas-covered frames or in books or reels; sometimes 
piles of these frames reached almost to the ceiling. 
When a bracket of uppers was to be made up, a bench 
cutter often called to his neighbor from his block, and 
both left their work to carry the loaded frame to a 
position near the cutting bench. The sheet of stock 
was carefully lifted off the frame and laid over a long 
table top whence the cutter could draw it toward him- 
self as the material became used. Some plants utilized 
reels at this operation, and in such cases the worker 
had to unwind the loaded reel and take care of the 
empty ones as the cutting proceeded. 

Today all is changed. Many manufacturers have been 
able practically to eliminate hand cutting of many parts 
through improved mechanisms for calender cutting. 
Uppers and tennis trim can be machine cut while 
run off the calender; a feat believed impossible back in 
the war period. Canvas belts acting as pacemakers con- 
vey these cut parts to the various departments where 
they are picked and booked ready for servicing the actual 
shoe assembling machines. Outsole stock is cut to length 
automatically as it leaves the calender and is laid away 
in frames until required for cutting into soles with the 
sole cutting machines. Such modernized machines when 
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efficiently used, whether for outsoles, uppers, or other 
gum parts, have a pre-determined daily capacity of out- 
put and are pacing the worker to turn out maximum 


production. Motor driven, at a fixed number of possible 


cuts per time unit, they pace the worker and demand , 


that he in turn show a satisfactory efficiency at the 
end of the day. 

Contrasting a hand cutter with a machine capable of 
turning out thousands of cut units daily, one readily 
sees that the machine will show up poor quality or low 
output quicker perhaps than is visible in the hand opera- 
tion. To be sure, the skill and dexterity of any group 
of workers varies even when machine tending, but to 
no such degree as one finds in a group which use hand 
methods 100%. Instead of a great number of workers 
to supervise for a cutting operation, one has only to 
oversee the work of a comparative few because of the 
greater output per person. 

Team Work and Layout Methods 

When orders began to slacken after the war boom 
had subsided, questions of cost again became paramount. 
Industrial engineers, foremen, superintendents, and 
every one who felt responsibility to the management tried 
to devise ways to produce footwear at a much cheaper 
figure than heretofore. It was obvious that the bench 
method which produced perhaps 30 or more pairs per 
person for some types of footwear must be eliminated 
and replaced hy something new that would increase the 
individual’s daily output. 

One or 2 of the larger companies went in for squad 
workers who comprised a group of highly skilled opera- 
tors capable of performing any making job on team 
work. The assembly operations for a boot or shoe were 
in some cases so breken down into elements that 4 or 
more operators with benches arranged for convenience 
in adjoining positions might make a complete article 
of footwear. Squad workers were used to fill in when 
absenteeism or other difficulties interfered with produc- 
tion and made additional help necessary at very short 
notice. Each man on team work acted as a hand con- 
veyer and passed the completed minor assemblies along 
to his team mate when finished and so on around the 
clustered benches comprising the unit, until the article 
was ready for the varnish room and heater car. 

Team work, as this method was known, was a crude 
but effective beginning for the pacemaker era. Its 
limited success led those with foresight to vision even 
greater cost reductions if the idea could be carried out 
on a more advanced plane. 

Another experiment in breaking away from the apron 
strings of traditional footwear manufacture was made on 
layout or flat assembling. Noting the success of other 
industries in joining sub or minor assemblies of their 
product by using the flat-belt type of conveyer with 
operators located alongside at various stations, attempts 
were made to break down footwear making operations 
in a similar manner. Constructions were necessarily 
changed to meet the requirements of this idea in manu- 
facturing, and the public was asked to buy an article 
which had a slightly altered appearance, but which many 
old-time rubber men felt did not sacrifice any of its 
former wearing qualities. 

The Rack System 

The next forward step toward more efficient assem- 
bling of footwear came with the so-called rack method. 
This scheme in manufacturing, borrowed from the 
leather shoe industry, was not in itself new, but it had 
not been used very much outside of the leather shoe 
In brief it consisted of utilizing small, port- 


business. 
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able shoe trucks of light construction which contained 
as many unit parts as possible for making up a 24- or 
48-pair lot of shoes. Operations were broken down into 
elements so that the rack with its load of elementary 
and sub-assemblies, after being pushed along from 
worker to worker located at unit machines or making 
tables, finally reached the end of its journey. Its load 
of assembled shoes then was transferred to a vulcanizer 
car, and the empty rack returned to the head of the 
assembly line where it was stocked for another cycle. 

Rubber footwear plants all over the country became 
sold on the rack system, and equipment vendors found 
it very easy to dispose of small, caster-mounted racks, 
the design of which had been patterned after those in 
use in the closely allied leather industry. Their con- 
struction had to be altered to meet the special conditions 
required for handling a plastic material, and storage 
places for rubber shoe parts were added; however, fun- 
damentally, it was the same rack. 

Manufacturers who had to plan for this step toward 
the present high paced production methods actually had 
to clean house. The individual bench worker’s tables 
were slowly and systematically torn down to give floor 
space for the rack trucks, and the workers themselves 
had to be trained to do one or more elementary opera- 
tions at an assigned station in the ultimate plan of 
synchronized manufacturing. The net gain resulting 
from this forward step cannot be accurately measured; 
however there is no question but that it gave the em- 
ployer many distinct advantages over the old-time 
process. Perhaps its greatest asset was flexibility. A 
new worker could be trained for one or 2 making opera- 
tions with comparative ease as contrasted to teaching 
him complete shoemaking technique with all its detail 
and complication. How much easier it was to train a 
worker simply to place rubber trim around a toe or to 
set an outsole than to instruct a novice in joining linings, 
lasting, cementing parts, rubber trim placing, friction 
and rag locating, uppering, and other tricky details. 

Another big improvement which resulted from the 
introduction of this method was the tendency to elimi- 
nate congestion. Fire hazards in the old-time footwear 
plants were frightful, and by eliminating the worker’s 
benches, generally along each side of small blind alleys 
running off the main aisles, a step in the right direction 
was certainly made. 


Modern Pacemaking 


The rack system in rubber footwear making has been 
relegated to the museum of antiquated manufacturing 
exhibits. Its place has been taken by the modern manu- 
facturing machine which in most industries is basically 
the assembly line or conveyer. 

At the time when footwear was still being made by 
the individual maker, the public imagination was stirred 
by tales of almost unbelievable manufacturing efficiency 
which a well-known producer of low priced motor cars 
had obtained. Completed automobiles, painted, adjusted, 
and ready to run, emerged from the end of a chain 
conveyer line! Exactly so many per hour could be 
expected, and so precisely assembled were these com- 
pleted motor car units that one merely snapped the 
switch and drove them off under their own power! 
Men stationed alongside the moving chain conveyer at 
carefully studied intervals had step by step added their 
bit to the moving structure which was to become a motor 
car at the end of its journey down the assembly room. 

Modern footwear manufacture presents almost as fas- 
cinating a picture. To one who has had the privilege 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Inexpensive Rubber Goods 


Woolworth’s Great Assortment of Rubber Merchandise to Fill Every Need 





HE rubber in- 

dustry cer- 

tainly owes a 
vote of thanks to 
the founder of the 
Woolworth chain, 
for he created a 
profitable and far- 
reaching market 
for innumerable 
rubber products 
cheap in price only. 
A stroll through 
these stores reveals 
rubber in some 
form at nearly 
every counter. It 
would be practi- 
cally impossible to 
list each item 
wholly or partly of 
rubber found 
there, but a brief description of some best-sellers will 
show how diversified are the rubber goods featured. 

Let us start with rubber for the home, beginning with 
the kitchen. What doesWoolworth’s hold for the house- 
wife? Colored rubber gloves will keep her hands soft 
and white. To shield her clothes from splashing water, 
etc., are rubber aprons in many colors and designs. To 
protect her knees she’ll want a sponge rubber kneeling 
pad. This has several uses around the house and in the 
garden. Besides it can serve as a comfort seat on boats 
and at ball games, picnics, and beaches. Also shown are 
floor mats in various sizes, shapes, and hues. 

Dishwashing calls for ridged drainboard mats in colors 
to harmonize with the kitchen furnishings. Plate scrap- 
ers are available in several models. Two have handle 
and scraper of one piece of rubber, somewhat bell- 
shaped. A white rubber scraper with colored wooden 
handle is of novel wedge shape with an oval cut-out. 

To scour pots and pans steel wool is recommended. 
Because it is painful to sensitive fingers, rubber holders 
were created. In one a flexible rubber circle tops the 
steel wool, all held together by a wooden knob. Another 
rubber holder is box-shaped. Still another consists of 
perforated rubber encasing the cleaner, the whole cylin- 
drical. As the scourer wears down, a circlet of rubber 
is peeled off. 

Sink stoppers also come in several sizes, colors, and 
styles. One, 3% inches across, for the new type of 
kitchen sink flaunts a heavy reenforced rim that checks 
curling and warping. A knob on the outside rim breaks 
the suction; while a knob in the center underneath pre- 
vents slipping. Other knobbed stoppers with a ring for 
lifting are 45g and 5 inches in diameter. An interesting 
item is the combination soap dish and sink stopper 434 
inches across with a depression in the center for soap. 

White rubber corks are useful. So are improved bot- 
tle stoppers. One, of red rubber, comprises threaded 











cork and extra rim 
that folds over to 
cap the bottle. 

Every one 
knows the rubber 
jar rings sold by 
Woolworth for 
sealing preserves, 
etc. Yet how many 
customers are ac- 
quainted with that 
blessing in dis - 
guise, the jar open- 
er? One grip, a 
band of red rub- 
ber, has’a pimpled 
inside that fits 
around the jar top. 
Then the _ user, 
with a firm hold 
on the device, 
merely turns it— 
and the jar is opened. A different model, cap-shaped 
with a large hole in the center, is ridged inside and out. 
These grippers, incidentally, are also used to seal con- 
tainers tighter. 

Two kinds of rubber fly swatters are on hand: one 
with swatter of perforated rubber; the other of narrow 
rubber switches. 

Large colored sponges are ideal for cleaning walls, 
windows, furniture, etc. Window wipers use rubber. 
Several styles can be procured. One has a colored 
wooden and metal handle embracing a 6-inch rubber 
wiper. Another sports a metal holder for its 12-inch 
rubber strip. 

To prevent marring and scratching polished surfaces 
rubber is commandeered in many guises. Included in 
this group are table, chair, and crutch tips and cups; 
casters ; and coasters for glasses. Rubber doilies feature 
a dainty white lace pattern on a colored background. 

Rattling noises will drive any one to despair. Once 
again rubber comes to the rescue. Tiny maroon or white 
wedges stop rattling in doors and windows of homes 
and automobiles. Large triangular pieces of rubber with 
saw-tooth edge also will check jittery doors. 

A rubber bulb with a perforated metal spray is used 
to sprinkle clothes and plants. For garden hose come 
red rubber washers %- and 34-inch in size. 

Wide rubber rings with ridged insides keep candles 
from wobbling out of their sticks. While a narrow rub- 
ber ring holds the ribs of an umbrella closed. 

Mats for floor and bathtub appear in several shapes 
and designs. Ridged or embossed mats with aquatic 
motifs are popular. Sizes range from 24% by 14% 
inches to 2714 by 13%4 and 2734 by 18 inches. Shades 
include any tone to match the color scheme of the bath- 
room. 

Five-foot lengths of tubing for syphon purposes and 
many other home uses are obtainable. Complete foun- 
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tain syringe fittings 
and tubing likewise 
are available ; so are 
bulbs and atomizers 


and colored spray 
and tubing attach- 
ments and spray 
ends. You can even 


buy a hot water bot- 
tle in this 
Then, too, adhesive 
plaster sells in sey- 
eral widths. Even 
more useful is_ the 
combination t a pe 
and bandage. 
As. for 
beauty aids 
name is_ legion. 


store. 


rubber 
their 








goods, also, utilize 
rubber considerably. 
Then, elastic ankle 
supports and band- 
ages and metatarsal 
pads will aid in foot 
comtort. 

Speaking of feet 
—how about your 
shoes? Do they need 
new soles and heels ? 
If so, be your own 
shoemaker. — Black 
rubber soles with 
clever tread designs 
can be put on with 
the rubber cement 
also attached to the 
card giving instruc- 








There are sponge 

rubber powder puffs and bath sponges in several sizes 
and colors, also rubber nail and hand brushes and rubber 
face patters and other massagers including a sponge rub- 
ber mitten. Another all-rubber product folds over the 
hand and snaps on the back, leaving the brush part on 
the palm. This article also invigorates and cleanses the 
skin while stimulating circulation. It too is fashioned 
in popular colors. 

No remarks about kitchen or bathroom would be all- 
inclusive without some reference to rubber for plumbing. 
Black beveled faucet washers with screws will stop hot 
or cold water leaks; while fuller balls to repair leaking 
faucets are offered in 4 sizes complete with metal cap. 
Faucet filterers and dish protectors now are designed also 
for the new style of kitchen sink. The white basin and 
tub stoppers run in size from one inch to 156 inches. 
Besides appear black rubber tank balls and rubber plun- 
gers on wooden handles. To protect the finish of toilet 
seats are suggested rubber bumpers. 

Rubber for the nursery next attracts attention. Pink 
rubber baby pants in small, medium, and large sizes have 
white linings. Explicit directions for their care are given. 
So too for the crib sheets 24 by 36 inches in pink, white, 
natural, and maroon. Want any nipples and pacifiers? 
Another interesting item is the sponge rubber nurser 
cover which keeps the food warm and prevents the bottle 
from slipping out of tiny hands and breaking. 

Mention of the nursery brings thoughts of rubber toys. 
There are so many; we don’t know where to begin. Just 
look at that pile of rubber balls, hard, soft, and sponge, 
in several sizes in a riot of color, some with figures in 


relief. The balloons too are pleasing in their gay pat- 
terns. Many have squawker attachments. Aren’t the 


dolls adorable with features in natural colors? 
Some squeak when squeezed. Next are the soft rubber 
animals, several of which squeal. Inflatable toys also 
are on the counters; while all sorts of sponge rubber 
playthings likewise lure many purchasers. Rubber rings, 
balls, and bones for dogs have a ready sale. 

For personal wear are displayed a host of rubber 
goods. Garters, for instance. Long, round, flat, narrow, 
wide, in all colors, some exceedingly plain, some very 
fancy, for men, women, and children. Should you prefer 
to make your own belts, garters, etc., millions of yards 
of elastic webbing are at your disposal. Dainty garter 
belts and elastic shoulder straps that are adjustable, 
washable, and detachable, also add to milady’s appear- 
Rubberized and all-rubber dress shields can be 
Sanitary 


rubber 


ance, 
had in several sizes, colors, and weights. 


tions for the re- 
pair job. Rubber heels are either cemented or nailed on. 
One very practical set comprises rubber heels, tube of 
cement, and rubber worn spot filler to be applied to the 
crooked part of the heel, making it even before putting 
on the new rubber lift. Another footwear specialty is 
the women’s emergency rainwear set consisting of small 
rubber bag containing 2 half-sandals that slip on either 
shoe; or the heelless, lightweight snapon galoshes for 
unexpected snowstorms. 

You can also secure many rubber accessories for the 
Serviceable beach sandals and slippers are 
offered in all popular shades and sizes. The variety of 
bathing caps will suit every requirement. Diver, aviator, 
anc fancy models in a wide range of colors and trims 
await you. Bathing suit belts and short rubber capes 
also are made in fashionable tints. To carry bathing 
outfits are rubberized bags with terrycloth linings. These 
bags, cylindrical in shape, have a self-material strap and 
snap fasteners. Besides you'll want one of those large 
inflated brilliantly colored beach balls. 

The Woolworth Co. sells innumerable other rubber 
products as covered in the following miscellaneous array : 
stair treads; tubing in various colors, corrugated, round, 
hexagonal, octagonal; electricians’ tape; rubber-head 
tacks and screws; insulated wire; auto mats; fender 
flaps; battery fillers; erasers; rubber bands; finger cots; 
rubber cements; hard and sponge rubber soap dishes; 
combs; seat cushions; rubberized icing bags and wash- 
cloth cases--Oh! There are so many more; but you’ve 
had enough. 

A point in passing: the predominating color in the 
samples displayed was green. Another interesting fact— 
and one that will be publicized and utilized more and 
more as manufacturers realize the profitable sales appeal 
in the practice—is that some goods were of scented rubber. 


seashore. 





ImMpRoveD Bias CuTrer AND Take-Orr. This ma- 
chine is combined with an apparatus that receives the 
cut fabric and permits the bias pieces to be handled for 
splicing into continuous lengths. Changes in spacing of 
the cuts can be easily and quickly made at the conve- 
nience of the operator and without stopping the machine. 
The mechanism for taking off the bias cut strips is driven 
independently of the cutting mechanism. A control mech- 
anism for synchronizing the take-off mechanism rela- 
tive to the cutting mechanism is operable and controlled 
by a light touch of the fold of the fabric between cutting 
and take-off mechanisms. 
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Dipped Goods 
from Latex Solutions 


George D. Kratz 


DESCRIPTION of some of the different methods 
A now employed in the manufacture of dipped goods 

from latex solutions may be readily written. The 
application of these processes, that is their practical 
utilization, involves acquiring a certain amount of tech- 
nique which cannot be obtained from the printed page. 
Actual experience in handling latex solutions is not only 
necessary, but absolutely essential for best results. Once 
this experience has been gained latex solutions may be 
easily and economically substituted for rubber cements 
or solutions of a similar type. 

There is a very definite reason for this. Latex con- 
sists of a dispersion of negatively charged particles of 
rubber in water. As a sensitive colloidal solution, it 
reacts readily to physical, chemical, and electrical changes. 
Coagulation may be effected by any of these means and 
sometimes, from a practical standpoint, with disastrous 
results. There is little utility for the rubber of such 
coagulums if coagulation is premature. Naturally latex 
solutions are exceedingly sensitive to all types of elec- 
trolytes. To a certain extent this ter idency may be de- 
creased by putting a protective colloid in the solution. 


The result, however, is to minimize the effect rather 
than entirely to prevent it. Among the substances gen- 
erally used for this purpose are casein, dextrine, agar- 
agar, gelatine, gum tragacanth, turkey red oil, Irish 
moss, haemoglobin, etc. Possibly casein is the most 


widely used and regarded as the most efficacious for gen- 
eral purposes. 

Latex is now readily available in the normal or 38% 
concentration. For manufacturing dipped goods, though, 
it is very often advisable to employ higher concentrations. 
At present but 2 well-known brands of concentrated 
latex are on the market. One is Dunlop’s 60%, obtained 
by centrifuging the 38% solution with the siivlighaes 
elimination of water. Many of the water soluble ele- 
ments in the latex are said to be removed during the 
process which makes the concentrated latex very desir- 
able for certain processes. 

A product of even higher rubber content, known as 
Revertex, is also on the market. It has a solids con- 
tent of approximately 70%, is said to contain the serum 
products not found in the Dunlop concentration, and is 
stabilized with protective colloids. Not having a strong 
ammoniacal odor as do most latices, Revertex also has 
very definite applications in manufacturing dipped goods. 

Dipped goods prepared from latex solutions embrace 
a rather wide field including toy balloons, bathing caps, 
gloves, prophylactics, and even automobile inner tubes 
and tennis grips. The range is entirely too great to per- 
mit a detailed discussion of each item. Toy balloons 
have therefore been taken as an example of what might 
be called general procedure. But it should be borne in 
mind that balloons represent one of the simplest opera- 
tions and do not involve the difficulties encountered with 
some more complicated articles, as surgeons’ gloves. 


The actual dipping is usually accomplished by simply im- 
mersing a wooden, glass, or porcelain form into a latex 
solution of the desired consistency, allowing the film to 
dry, and redipping until the required thickness has been 
built up. In other instances the form is first heated to 
the vulcanizing temperature before being dipped into the 
compounded latex solution.t On removal from the solu- 
tion the heated form assists in drying the film. A number 
of patents have also been granted for first dipping the 
form into a coagulating bath, usually containing gelatine 
or a similar substance to retain the coagulating agent. 

In another patent? the use of a porous form is advo- 
cated, the form absorbing the water or allowing it to per- 
meate through the form with the consequent deposition 
of rubber. But in any case the operation is essentially 
the same, and the modifications mentioned are only a few 
of a wide variety of alterations that may be employed 
in the method of application. 

Another method utilized in making a popular novelty 
consists in stamping out the desired design on absorbent 
cardboard. This form is simply dipped into the com- 
pounded latex solution, where the cardboard absorbs the 
water and leaves a rather heavy deposition of rubber on 
the surface. After drying and vulcanizing, the article 
is crushed together, and the disintegrated cardboard 
blown out with air. 

The thickness of the film, about 0.010-inch for toy 
balloons, naturally depends on the solids content of the 
solution, which in turn largely regulates the viscosity of 
the solution. Since concentrated solutions contain a 
higher percentage of rubber, it may be generally stated 
that solutions of high viscosity require fewer dips for the 
desired thickness than do thinner solutions. It is for this 
reason that latices of 60% and 70% rubber content are 
of particular interest in dipped goods. 

It is obvious that in effecting the incorporation of 
the different compounding ingredients, sulphur, and ac- 
celerators they must be highly divided for manufacturing 
balloons and similar articles subject to great distention 
while in use. Theoretically the different materials em- 
ployed should be brought down to a state of division 
equal to the size of the ‘rubber particle itself. While this 
division is not usually achieved in practice, it can be 
approximated by putting the different ingredients through 
any one of several types of colloid mills. Good results 
may also be obtained with a ball or pebble mill although 
the time element with a mill of this type is somewhat 
longer. 

Naturally the type of solution used varies according to 
the article to be dipped. Entirely different kinds of so- 
lutions are used for surgeons’ gloves and for toy balloons. 
For example, a representative solution for green toy 
balloons may have the following composition: 


1 Hatfield, United States patent No. 
2? Trowbridge, Dominion of Canada patent No. 


1,635,576, July 12, 1927 
284,565, Nov. 6 








Lbs. Lhs 
op i ae 176.0. Pe be ab AGee an acess 0.5 
OE eae 2.0 ee ee ee 1.0 
BME GEIGE occcccssess 3.0 Titanium oxide ....... 10.0 
oy a Tree 0.5 Green colorant ....... 3.0 


The above mixture may be prepared as follows. Sul- 
phur, accelerators, pigments, color, and antioxidant are 
placed in a ball mill, with twice their total weight of 
water. Two ounces each of casein and gum arabic are 
added, and the mill allowed to operate for at least 24 
hours, longer if possible. The charge is then dumped and 
stirred into the latex solution, with the usual precautions. 
The resultant solution will have a total solids content of 
between 50 and 55% and a relative viscosity (water—=1 ) 
of about 2.0. 

It is to be understood that the above mixture is cited 


simply to show the general character of the formulae for 


this type of work and is subject to wide variation de- 
pending on whether a coagulant is used on the forms, 
the composition of the form employed, etc. Some solu- 
tions, for example, will wet glass, but will not be evenly 
deposited on porcelain forms. In other instances quite 
the reverse is found to be the case. This condition may 
require the addition of such wetting agents as Aquarex, 
Igepon, Aresco, etc. 

After the solution has been prepared, possibly the chief 
difficulty encountered in the factory is the prevention of 
creaming. From a practical standpoint creaming consists 
in either a gradual or sudden increase in viscosity. Very 
often in the case of compounded solutions it is accom- 
panied by premature vulcanization. Temperature changes 
have a most marked effect ; so constant control is neces- 
sary to maintain the desired viscosity. The tendency 
toward creaming and “setting up” is much worse in hot 
weather than in cold; consequently many plants have 
jacketed their dipping tanks so that constant temperatures 
may be maintained at all times. The viscosity of the 
solution is also somewhat dependent upon the humidity, 
but the general tendency is toward the humid side for 
best results. This has the added advantage of decreas- 
ing surface film formation. 

The maintenance of uniform viscosity in latex solu- 
tions cannot he too strongly stressed. Naturally the 
thickness of the deposited film varies with the consistency 
of this solution. Further, a solution that has once started 
to cream will not always show the same properties even 
if diluted to its original viscosity. It is also dangerous 
to attempt to thicken a thin solution with gums, col- 
loidal clays, etc. 

Other viscosity changes result if, while being mixed 
or used, the solution is subjected to friction from agita- 
tors. To overcome this difficulty many ingenious de- 
vices have been developed, chiefly combinations of cir- 
culatory pumps and baffle plates. This procedure elimi- 
nates any possibility of scraping by an agitator and 
through gentle circulation decreases the tendency to 
cream on the surface and to a certain extent prevents 
film formation. 

Vulcanization of latex dipped goods may be accom- 
plished either in hot water or hot air. In most instances 
hot water is favored as its temperature may be more 
readily controlled, and the time of vulcanization is some- 
what shorter. A solution of the type given, for example, 
will vulcanize in about 12 minutes in water at 100° C. 
and requires about 18 minutes in air at the same temper- 
ature. Another advantage of hot water is that, if de- 
sired, it permits the solution of some of the components 
of the mixture in the water. Several water soluble ultra- 


accelerators now are available, and some manufacturers 
prefer to omit the accelerator from the original mixture 
and dissolve it in the vulcanizing bath. When curing in 
hot air, all the constituents must be included in the origi- 
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nal solution unless gases are employed in the vulcanizing 
cabinet. The latter procedure, somewhat troublesome, is 
not generally employed. 

Under proper conditions latex has decided advantages 
over rubber cements for most purposes in making dipped 
goods. Being a water emulsion, its use involves no fire 
risk, and it may be employed in any type of building. It 
is also workable at a much higher solids content than 
rubber cements. A latex solution containing 60% solids 
has a viscosity less than a normal 10% rubber solution 
in naphtha. This permits a greater deposition of solids 
with a lesser number of dips. 

The vulcanization of latex depositions either in hot 
air or hot water is also a distinct improvement over the 
old cold-cure method. Not only is the objectionable 
sulphur chloride eliminated, but the final product is far 
stronger and ages infinitely better than a similar item 
made from rubber cements. For example, a toy balloon 
made as described will have a tensile strength of approx- 
imately 4,000 pounds per square inch, an elongation of 
900%, and will age well for a period of years. 

From a cost standpoint latex has both advantages and 
disadvantages as compared to rubber cements. Generally 
speaking, however, the advantages outweigh the disad- 
vantages by decreasing fire insurance, and eliminating 
expensive solvent recovery processes and the cold-cure 
process. 

Summarizing briefly, it would appear that notwith- 
standing any present difficulties encountered in the use 
and the application of latex solutions, they will eventually 
supplant rubber cements for most dipping processes. 
With latex solutions the manufacturer eliminates the pur- 
chase of heavy masticating machinery, fire risk, solvent 
recovery, sulphur chloride, and a number of other fea- 
tures which are not only objectionable in use but also 
expensive in operation. Besides he is able to produce a 
finished product far superior in physical properties to a 
similar article made from rubber cement. 





Paced Production 
(Continued from page 30) 


of inspecting an up-to-date plant the outstanding accom- 
plishment in recent years is most certainly the abolition 
of former methods in deference to pacemaking assem- 
bling on jigs or fixtures fastened to a moving chain. 
Its advantages to both manufacturer and consumer are 
many. Fixtures make for accuracy with resultant in- 
terchangeability of parts, and the possibilities it presents 
for a standardized article are innumerable. Each shoe 
is expected to meet certain quality requirements by the 
buyer, and if made by modern methods, it can be ex- 
amined at every step in its assembly by the overseer 
or inspector. All parts are visible at all times during 
the process and can be compared to pre-determined 
standards of quality, both as to materials and workman- 
ship. 

Operators have developed remarkable skill and finger 
dexterity at their allotted tasks owing to the fact that 
they go through the same motions hour after hour and 
day after day while performing their contributing link 
in the assembly chain. The modern conveyer as a pro- 
duction machine is dependable; it runs at a fixed speed 
consistent with the skill needed on any particular style 
of footwear and, when figuring costs or production 
schedules to be met, it is a tangible tool, measurable 
in dollars and cents and a real yardstick by which pro- 
duction output can be very closely predicted. 

The mechanical pacemaker has come to stay! 
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Rubber Printings Plates 


Joseph Rossman, Ph.D. 


conclude the interesting and informative article on 
rubber printing, plates from our February issue. 

48. Edwards, 1,804,920, May 12, 1931. Printing 
plates having the impression parts thereof formed of 
rubber, linoleum, and kindred substances are in common 
use. They are considered advantageous, for instance, 
where relatively large tint areas are to be printed, one 
reason being that the resilience of these materials re- 
duces the amount of make-ready necessary and enables 
an even tint readily to be printed. Another, and a grow- 
ingly important, use of such printing plates is in connec- 
tion with the process of printing by the so-called water- 
color inks, which is ordinarily carried on along the lines of 
patent No. 1,595,756. Printing plates having metallic 
surfaces are found not to accept readily these water- 
color inks, and plates having the impression portions 
formed of rubber, linoleum, etc., are commonly used. 

In producing such a plate for the Jean Berté process, 
for instance, the operator is supplied with a key proof 
from which he takes an impression upon the rubber sur- 
face of a composite plate formed by cementing a rubber 
sheet upon a metallic base. With the impression as a 
guide, he then cuts away, with a knife or other suitable 
tool, all the face of the rubber except those portions 
from which the impression is to be taken. He often has 
to cut up the composite plate since different parts thereof 
will frequently be used for different colors. The re- 
sult, for any one color of a color printing job, is usually 
a plurality of metallic plates each carrying in relief rub- 
ber a portion of the design to be printed. These plates, 
generally assembled on “patent bases,” are adjusted in 
position on the latter until they occupy precisely the 
correct location for the design to register with another 
color. Evidently the time, labor, and skill necessary to 
produce such plates and set them up correctly in the form 
are very great and add considerably to the cost of work 
of this character. 

An example of this invention follows. An ordinary 
zinc etching is made, having in relief the design to be 
impressed. The low parts of the etching are then coated 
with insulating material such as an insulating varnish. 
This work may conveniently be done by coating the whole 
plate with varnish and thereafter polishing the varnish 
away from the relief portions of the plate. After these 
portions are cleaned the plate is introduced in contact, 
in this instance with the anode, into a rubber emulsion 
in an electro-depositing bath of the general character 
disclosed in United States Patent No. 1,476,374 dealing 
with the electro-deposition of rubber coatings. Such 
bath may, if desired, contain the requisite elements for 
subsequent vulcanization of the rubber by the mere appli- 
cation of heat. The coating of rubber will be deposited 
only upon those parts of the zinc etching which are un- 
protected by the insulating varnish, that is to say, the 
relief parts corresponding to the design to be impressed, 
with the result that a plate is produced in which rubber 
portions corresponding to the design to be impressed 
stand in relief. When the plate has been thus produced, 


TP con following abstracts of United States patents 


it is removed from the depositing bath, washed, and vul- 
canized., 

49. Schmutz, 1,810,089, June 16, 1931. A method of 
producing a plate for printing on coarse fabrics, cor- 
rugated paper, wooden containers, etc., consists in form- 
ing a resilient impression material with a design having a 
metallic backing formed with transverse lateral flanges, 
treating the surface of the backing with a cleansing sub- 
stance, applying a cementitious composition to the 
cleansed surface, covering the cementitious substance 
with a rubber material, interposing a fabric intermediate 
the rubber and impression sheets, and then homogene- 
ously uniting the assembly by vulcanization. 

50. Baker, 1,834,759, Dec. 1, 1931. Rubber printing 
plates or rubber faced plates have been used: for many 
years for certain kinds of printing. However a more 
general use, particularly for fine art printing, has been 
prevented by certain difficulties which have imposed defi- 
nite limitations. One of the most important of these 
limiting factors is that it has been impossible to obtain 
accurate alinement or registration when printing from 
such plates, owing to unavoidable variations between 
them and the dies or master plates. These are produced 
in various ways, such as by casting, etching, or engraving, 
and are true to the dimensions of the picture or design 
to be produced. 

The variations between the rubber plates of the prior 
art and the master plates arise partly from the fact that 
the molds in which the rubber is formed to give the 
printing design do not expand at the same rate as the 
rubber in vulcanizing, and when the finished plates are 
removed from the vulcanizing mold and cooled, it is 
found that the rubber has shrunk so that the plates are 
smaller than the original and that the various elements 
of the design are out of their correct relative positions. 

In prior manufactures the rubber plates have, after 
vulcanization, been mounted on metal or wooden plates 
so that they can be carried in a printing press. It has 
been appreciated that this attaching operation might be 
made a part of the vulcanizing operation, and that if 
the rubber plates could be vulcanized on metal backing 
plates. shrinking and other harmful variations from the 
master plates might largely be prevented. However in 
prior manufactures it has been found difficult to effect 
such vulcanization on the backing because of the nature 
of the molds employed and the methods of using them 
in manufacturing. While attempts have been made as 
indicated, they have, so far as known, been unsatisfactory 
because of the high percentage of defective plates. 

According to this patent it has now been discovered 
how these difficulties can be overcome and an accurate 
undamaged plate produced which is vulcanized to a metal 
backing of sufficient stiffness to prevent any subsequent 
shrinking or displacement of the rubber. 

Stated in general terms the new way of manufacturing 
such plates comprises the use of lead lined, special molds 
for the rubber forming and vulcanizing operations. Such 
a mold is produced by first copying in a sheet of lead the 
outline and surface configuration of a die or master 
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plate. In making the copy the sheet of lead is forced 
into and over the master plate by pressure. 

So that the lead may faithfully receive all the details 
of the master plate, the pressure is applied by any suit- 
able press through a pad of yielding material which is 
fibrous enough to prevent breaking the pad down too 
readily, but which will yield sufficiently to cause a Satis- 
factory distribution of the pressure. A pad ot dry paper 
pulp or one composed of sheets of newspaper 1s very 
satisfactory. Applying the pressure through such a pad 
forces the lead into all the details ot the die or master piate, 
thereby effecting a very accurate embossing in the lead 
of all features of the picture or design. 1he pressure 
is then released and the pad removed, leaving the lead 
pressed into and around the master plate. 

A backing is then applied which is rigid and which will 
hold the design in the lead atter it is removed trons the 
For this purpose a material is used that can be 
sheet and master piate and which 
will set to a rigid torm, <A satistactory material is a 
mixture of glycerine and litharge or a dental cement. 
Before starting the pouring operation the plate and the 
adhering sheet are laid on a flat surtace, and after pour- 
ing and before the material has had time to set, a similar 
truly flat plate is used to force the material down until 
this second plate is arrested by stops provided tor that 
purpose. They are of such height that sutncient backing 
material remains behind the lead to give ample rigidity 
at all points. 

Atter the backing has set, the master plate with the 
attached rigid backing is removed from the supporting 
and pressure plates. Lhe master plate is then removed, 
leaving a lead lined mold ready for use in molding and 
vulcanizing rubber plates. In practice this mold is not 
quite so deep as the thickness of the master plate. The 
lead lined mold is then placed between relatively mov- 
able plates of a vulcanizing press having their faces truly 
flat and parallel. L:ither before or after placing the mold 
in the press, it is supplied with a suitable plastic rubber 
compound containing the usual or any desired vulcaniz- 
ing and similar agents, the quantity of the compound 
being in excess of that required for the finished plate. 


plate. 
poured over the lead 


A backing plate previously treated to cause adhesion 
of the rubber is then applied to the compound and the 
vulcanizing press operated to force that plate toward 
the mold. This action compacts the compound in all of 
the details of the lead lined mold and extrudes the excess 
rubber between the top of the mold and the backing plate. 
Stops between the relatively movable portions of the vul- 
canizing press arrest that movement at the point where 
the thickness through the rubber and backing plate is sub- 
stantially the same as the thickness of the die or master 
plate used in making the mold. As a result, after vulcan- 
ization the finished rubber plate will be a metal back 
rubber reproduction of the master plate in dimensions 
and all other essential characteristics. 

The metal backing plate is preferably of an alloy of 
lead and antimony. Such a material has the necessary 
rigidity to hold the rubber in position, but is neverthe- 
less capable of being formed to offset irregularities or 
regulate the impression of the printing face. Such a 
metal or alloy presents difficulties in securing a good 
adhesion of the rubber and the backing plate, but if the 
face of the plate which engages the rubber is washed with 
a dilute solution containing copper sulphate and copper 
nitrate, a perfect adhesion will result from the molding 
and yulcanizing operation. 
1,849,598, Mar. 15, 1932. 


51. Simms, The process 


of making plates for use with water-color inks comprises 
covering the impression surface of a plate of the type 
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used in printing oil-soluble inks with a thin facing of un- 
vulcanized rubber, pressing a resilient cushion against 
the rubber tacing to force it intimately around the edges 
of the printing surface of the plate to impose a surface 
skin thereon, and vulcanizing the surface skin. 

A printing plate so produced will take any of the com- 
monly used oil, alcohol, or water-soluble printing inks. 
When water-color inks are used, little pressure is needed 
to transter the ink from the plate to the paper. More- 
over this plate will do very good work on poor qualities 
ot paper. Owing to the light pressure required, the 
plate is not worn even after many thousands of impres- 
sions, hence does not need to be renewed as oiten as is 
necessary with other kinds of plates. 

52. Bain, 1,858,978, May 17, 1932. Ordinary flong 
molds, when employed tor molding rubber plates, have 
the disadvantage that they are liable to collapse or to 
become deformed when subjected ‘to the pressure and 
temperature necessary to vulcanize a rubber sheet into 
the mold; besides the flong tissue is liable to break away 
from the surface and to adhere to the vulcanized rubber. 
Because of these defects rubber printing plates have 
hitherto commercially been molded trom plaster of Paris 
molds or lead plate molds. These, however, have the 
disadvantage that they cannot conveniently be kept for 
repeat work. Plaster molds, moreover, are liable to 
break, and both’ plaster and lead plate molds are rela- 
tively heavy and difficult to store. 

The invention resides in producing rubber printing 
plates by molding from a flong mold without impairing 
the use of the mold for subsequent molding. To this end 
to prevent the mold from collapsing it is strengthened, 
while the beaten flong is still on the type and moist, by 
providing a stout backing. Type and mold thus backed 
are then placed as usual into a flong drying press. When 
dry, the mold surface is also tr sated to consolidate the 
Hong tissue, to adapt it to resist pressure and heat, and 
to prevent it from tearing off or from adhering to the 
rubber. This condition is effected by treating the sur- 
face of the mold with a 2% solution of cellulose nitrate 
in acetone applied by brushing or in some other manner 
and allowed to dry. The mold thus ready for molding 
is then used as a matrix, and a sheet of semi-cured 
rubber is placed thereon, and the whole subjected to 
pressure under heat; use is made preferably of steam 
or steam heated platens whereby the rubber is simultane- 
ously vulcanized while being forced on to the type im- 
pressions of the flong. Rubber plates so formed, thick 
enough to be resilient, may be readily used on flat or 
rotary printing presses with a minimum of make-ready 
and may be used with either spirit or letter-press. 

53. Thomas, 1,902,048, Mar. 21, 1933. A composi- 
tion for printing plates consists of commercial rubber 
cement 3 Ibs., carbon tetrachloride 2 Ibs., benzol 2 Ibs., 
talcum 4 Ibs., carbon black % oz. 

54. Keltie, 1,941,148, Dec. 26, 1933. A_ printing 
plate has an impression surtace of rubber united through 
an intermediate fabric layer to a backing layer of flexible 
hard rubber. This plate is adapted to be used in the 
Jean Berté process of patent No. 1,595,756. 





Tire Patcu BeveLer. The operation of accurately 
beveling tire patch rubber without injury to the fabric 
backing of the strip consists in drawing the strip through 
a guide channel between a pair of abrasive wheels set 
to grind the desired bevel on the rubber. Any adhering 
rubber dust is removed from the buffed surfaces by a 
pair of rotating wire brushing wheels mounted as a por- 
tion of the mechanism. 
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Pp tic Dust Collector 
for Mixing Rooms 

LOATING dust in the air entirely within the system. 

z ° Evectric ViBRATING a T oO, Yuan S Il: ; : x - Soe: 

of rubber compounding, MMecHanism= 1/2 HP | | | TPS iain Some _ installations employ a 

mixing, and other process- - et dk ae 1- DusrCourcrok | centrifugal-type cyclone col- 

factories : 
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The need of an efficient dust 
collection system has become 
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particularly desirable, not to collecting room or else in an 
say urgent, in rubber plants 1 lain adjoining room, all of which 
mixing large tonnages of car- i must be air tight so that the 
bon black and other light —— exhauster will draw air from 
gravity powders. This need the hood over the mixer and 
has been met by ventilation : - not through openings in the 
engineers with a system of i P 4 — room. The dust-laden _ air, 
general industrial utility that - — oe oe —— however, is carried out of the 
lends itself to effective use for Room bag collecting room to the 
collecting dust of any sort. Mixen——} —— cloth screen dust collector 

This system, as adapted for a where the dust is filtered from 
use in a rubber mixing room, ————— the air and the cleaned air is 
is represented in plan and ee a a Le we ee eee exhausted to the atmosphere 
elevation by the illustration. r ; through the fan. It is to be 


This diagrammatic sketch indicates the apparatus of the 
system with the function of each piece indicated. Thus 
in operating sequence the mixer hood is located over the 
mixer, whether mill or Banbury. It is connected by the 
bag and dust conveying pipe to the bag collecting room. 
The size of this pneumatic lift pipe depends upon that 
of the empty bags being conveyed. 

A. sufficient air velocity is maintained in the pipe to 
convey the bags over from the mixer hood to the bag 
collecting room; therefore the air volume of the system 
is governed by the size of the pipe, and the size of the 
dust collector is dependent upon the volume of air being 
handled in the system. 

The dust from the bag collecting room is drawn 
through a pipe connection into the dust collector for 
salvaging. Next, beyond the dust collector is the exhaust 
fan and motor for operating the air movement of the 
system. 

The system functions in the following simple manner. 
After the operator at the mixer has emptied the bag 
of compounding material he lifts it into the pneumatic 
conveying pipe, which also ventilates the mixing ma- 
chine, and the bag is carried into the bag collecting room 
where, owing to the expansion of air and its consequent 
drop in velocity, the bag is dropped from the air stream. 
The size of this room need only be sufficient to allow 
a man to enter and remove the bags, but a room large 
enough to house the bag baler, as shown in the plan 
view, is preferable, thus keeping the bags and dust 


noted that the fan handles only clean air. 

The dust collected within the cloth screen collector 
is periodically vibrated off the screens by an electric 
motor-driven mechanism, falling to the collector hoppers, 


from which it may be bagged, conveyed away, or other- 
wise disposed of as best meets local conditions. The 


size of the cloth screen dust collector is directly pro- 
portional to the amount of air being handled. There- 
fore this size varies with the number of mixers or mills 
connected and the total air volume handled. 

Ratios normally used in this work vary from one to 
4 cubic feet of air per minute per active square foot of 
cloth. The normal limitations for cloth screen collectors 
are temperature and chemical reaction. The maximum 
advisable temperature using cotton cloth is 175° to 180° 
F. Materials which attack cotton cloth or steel sheets 
are not ordinarily handled although casings may be con- 
structed of alloy metals and screen covering may be wool 
or asbestos cloth. 





Rupper THREAD. Rubber thread of reduced cross- 
sectional dimension is made from thread of greater 
cross-section by stretching the unvulcanized or partly 
vulcanized thread and then partially or wholly relieving 
the stresses produced while still in the extended condi- 
tion, preferably by the action of heat. The thread may 
be produced initially in any known manner. 
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Collective Bargaining 

HERE has been’ considerable doubt during the past 

few months whether industrial employes generally 

have taken advantage of the legislative privilege 

granted by Section 7 (a) of the National Recovery Act 

to bargain collectively with their employers through rep 
resentatives of their own choosing. 

To obtain first-hand information the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board made a nation-wide survey, the 
results of which were set forth in a comprehensive mono- 
graph', from which the following interesting statements 
are taken. 

The form of inquiry was made as simple as possible, to 
induce the largest possible response. Companies were 
asked, in addition to the number of wage earners em- 
ployed, whether they dealt with employes individually, 
through a plan of employe representation, or through 
an organized labor union. In case more than one method 
was used, the number or proportion of workers affected 
by each policy was asked. Companies that dealt with 
employes through a plan of employe representation or 
through an organized labor union were asked to indicate 
the date when the agreement became operative, and, in 
the case of a plan of employe representation, whether 
it was the joint-committee type, with representatives of 
both employes and management, or the employe-com- 
mittee type, representing employes only. 

Replies were received from 3,314 companies, which re- 
2,585,740 


earners, approximately 27% of the estimated total num- 


ported an aggregate employment of wage 
ber of workers now employed in manufacturing and 
mining. 

The companies and wage earners covered in the survey 
were classified under broad industrial groupings to give 
some idea of their distribution among different types 
of industries. Clothing and printing and _ publishing 
showed fewer than a majority of concerns dealing indi- 
vidually with employes, and the proportion runs as high 
as 87.1% in the chemical group. Petroleum had more 
than a majority in dealing individually with employes. 
The largest proportions of employes reported as under 
employe representation were in metal working, rubber 
products, metal mining, and petroleum refining. 

The reports from 38 manufacturers of rubber products 
that 22 


under individual bargaining ; 11 companies, representing 


showed companies, representing 57.9%, were 


28.9%, were under employe representation ; 2 companies, 


‘By Harold F. Browne, of the National Industrial Conference Board’s 
Staff 


Research 


or 3.3%, were union represented; and 3 companies, or 
7.9%, were under various combinations of types. 

The total wage earners given in these reports were 
82,069 of which 14,610, representing 17.8%, were under 
individual bargaining ; 65,288, representing 79.6%, were 
under employe representation; 2,171, or 2.6%, were 
union represented. 

The most striking result of this survey is the rela- 
tively small proportion of employes found to be dealing 
with the employer through an organized labor union, 

Whether industrial management has become reconciled 
to governmental supervision over its labor policy, as 
some contend, or whether it has accepted labor policy 
discipline only as an unavoidable feature of a broad 
campaign to extricate the country from the toils of a 
disastrous depression, it is evident that a large majority 
of employers are fulfilling their obligations in good faith. 
How many are doing so under the impression that the 
life of the Recovery Act is limited to 2 years and that 
thereafter governmental restrictions will be removed, and 
how many have accepted the new status as a presumably 
Probably the 
future of collective bargaining rests on the manner in 
which it is used and on the broadmindedness and re- 
straint of both employers and employes during the 
critical period when its most widespread use will coincide 


permanent change, it is impossible to say. 


with the struggle of the entire country to emerge from 


the depression, 





Code Authority or Association? 
HE National Recovery Administration plans to make 
a sharp division between code authorities and trade 
associations in order to prevent any abuse of indus- 
trial self-government by the latter organizations. When 
the supervision of business is gradually turned over to 
the various code authorities, the NRA is concerned about 
price fixing practices which trade associations are effect- 
It is the desire that the code authorities should be 
the ruling power in each industry rather than the asso- 
ciation, Authorities have a fairer representation of 
medium and small sized plants than have the executive 


ing. 


boards of trade associations, who are usually dominated 
by the large concerns and are unsympathetic to the 
smaller manufacturers. 

These matters will doubtless be brought up at the 
general meeting of code authorities to be held in Wash- 


ington, D. C., on March 4. 
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Rubber Chemists Are Doing 


Systematic Identification of Accelerators 


RGANIC accelerators in general 
may be identified by the following 
systematic method. 

About 0.05 g. of the purified sample 
to be tested is dissolved in 10 cc. of 
benzene (or a mixture of benzene and 
alcohol) in a test tube, and to this a 
few drops of a 1% solution of cobalt 
oleate in benzene are added, the color 
reaction being carefully examined. 
Generally speaking a purple, a yellow- 
ish green, a greenish blue, or a greyish 
violet coloration indicates the presence 
respectively of guanidines (except or- 
thotolylbiguanide), a dithioacid, mer- 
captobenzthiazole, or hexamethylenete- 


1 From the Kiryu Institute of Technology, J. 
Soc. Chem. Ind. (Japan), Mar., 1933. 


Keiichi Shimada’! 


tramine. The melting point identifies 
the individual member in each group. 

If the sample gives no color reaction, 
a second sample is dissolved as before, 
oxidized with a small amount of iodine 
(care must be exercised not to add too 
much iodine), and a few drops of the 
cobalt oleate reagent added. A char- 
acteristic greenish blue indicates that 
the original sample was one of the thi- 
ourea accelerators, ; 

Failing a positive result in this sec- 
ond test, a third sample is dissolved in 
benzene, reduced by the addition of 
zinc dust and dilute hydrochloric acid, 
and a few drops of cobalt oleate solu- 
tion introduced as before. A greenish 
blue or a yellowish green color now 


indicates the sample to be dibenzthiazyl 
disulphide or tetramethylthiuram disul- 
phide respectively. 

The special accelerators — acetalde- 
hyde ammonia, methylene aniline, and 
methylene paratoluidine—which do not 
give color reactions with cobalt oleate, 
can easily be identified by well-estab- 
lished methods. 

It should be noted, finally, that the 
above method of identifying organic 
accelerators cannot be applied to the 
highly colored aldehyde-amine accelera- 
tors of a resinous type, but these ac- 
celerators will be recognized at once 


by their characteristic odor and ap- 
pearance so that the author did not 
deal with them in the present system. 





HE authors investigated numerous 

means for the measurement of vul- 
canization in rubber-sulphur and ac- 
celerated compounds. The discussion 
of the results follows. 

While it would be convenient to have 
a single qualitative test which could be 
applied to all types of compound as a 
measure of the degree of vulcanization, 
no such test has been found which 
would be acceptable, even within the 
limits of compounding and processing 
used for this study. The milling test 
is the closest approach, and it is not suf- 
ficiently sensitive for quantitative use. 
A group of tests is therefore necessary. 
The use of the complete set of tests’ 
gives a good composite picture of the 
degree of vulcanization. In some cases 
the changes measured follow so closely 
the same trend that only one measure- 
ment need be used. The tests with 
greater sensitivity and higher precision 
are more dependable than the others. 
A comparison of the results obtained 
with many stocks indicates that a satis- 
factory set of criteria for high-gum 
stocks mixed according to American 


_1“The Chemistry of Soft Rubber Vulcaniza- 
tion.” By B. S. Garvey and W. White, 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, O. Pre- 
sented before the Division of Rubber Chemistry, 
at the 85th Meeting of the A. C. S., Washing- 
ton, D. C., Mar. 26 to 31, 1933. Abstracted 
from Ind. Eng. Chem., Sept., 1933, pp. 1040-46. 


Testing Soft Rubber 


I. Measurement of Vuleanization } 


Chemical Society procedure can _ be 
based on measurements of plasticity 
(Goodrich plastometer), hysteresis, and 
stress-strain. The following table gives 
a summary of the selected criteria to- 


gether with approximate limiting val- 
ues for unvulcanized and vulcanized 
rubber. 


All of the measured 
change with time of cure. They do 
not, however, all vary at the same rate. 
The relation between the plasticity 
changes and the tensile changes is par- 
ticularly interesting. The former are 
largely complete before the latter be- 


properties 


SELECTED CRITERIA OF VULCANIZATION AND APPROXIMATE LIMITING VALUES* 


Criterion Test 
R100 Plasticity 
P100/ P30 Plasticity 
S Hysteresis 
Set/modulus Hysteresis 


Hysteresis. 
Stress-strain 
Stress-strain 


Modulus at 300%, kg./cm.? 
Modulus at 500%, kg./cm.? 
Ultimate tensile, kg./cm.* 


* Rioo signifies retentivity at 100° C.; P00 and P30 signify plasticity at 


spectively. 


The range between these limits is 
available for measuring the degree of 
vulcanization, Practically all of the 
change in the plasticity factors, Roo and 
P*10/Ps, takes place in the earliest 
stages of the cure. On the other hand 
most of the change in tensile strength 
and modulus takes place in the later 
stages of cure. While about half of 
the decrease in hysteresis set and 
set/modulus takes place early in the 
cure, the change through the intermedi- 
ate cures is sufficient to give a useful 
measure in this range. 


Approx. Limiting Values— 
Well 


ell- 
Unvulcanized Vulcanized 
Rubber Rubber 
60 10 
250 1 
150 10 
10 0.1 
1.41 24.6 
1.41 70.31 
1.41 351.5 


100° C. and 30° C., re- 


come significant. The hysteresis set 
measurements, depending as they do 
both on plasticity and tensile character- 
istics, give values whose variation is 
intermediate between that of the other 
2. The great drop in thermoplasticity 
in the earliest stages of cure is re- 
inarkable. 

These results suggest the probability 
that during vulcanization a mechanical 
structure is built up. Comparatively 
small structural effects are necessary 
to exert a large effect on plasticity. The 
development of tensile, however, re- 
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quires increasing strengthening of the 
structure. A rough illustration would 
be the building of a wooden scaffold. 
Comparatively few nails are required 
to hold the structure in shape. For 
strength, however, it is necessary to 
drive many nails in many places. 





Ethanite 
VTHANITE is a _ vulcanizable 
thetic product recommended for use 
in the manufacture of packings, tubing, 
printers’ valves, fric- 
tioned surfaces, pipe and tank linings, 
electrical equipment, etc., where it is 
necessary for the products effectually 
to resist the action solvents, 
greases, acids, ozone, and sunlight. 
The material is a reaction product of 
ethylene dichloride and soluble poly- 
sulphide, It is supplied in the form of 
thin sheets, pale yellow in color. Its 
specific gravity is about 1.60. 
It can be compounded and vulcanized 


syn- 


rollers, sheets, 


of oils, 


with or without sulphur. The odor 
from Ethanite is harmless, but for a 
time may be unpleasant. Any irrita- 


tion is temporary. It is recommended 
that this product be compounded on a 
hooded mill. 





Catalpo in Tires and Tubes 


‘ATALPO is a chemically refined 
clay manufactured to obtain a very 
fine and uniform particle size. It is 
purged of all grit by the latest method 
of colloidal chemistry, hence imparts 
to rubber remarkable physical proper- 
ties. 

This chemically refined clay is not 
to be confused with crude pulverized 
clays which contain a large quantity of 
grit pulverized to pass through a 
screen of 200- to 300-mesh. Further, 
pulverized clay contains a wide varia- 
tion of clay particles which tend to 
increase the modulus of a rubber stock. 
Being chemically treated the pH value 
of Catalpo is controlled within narrow 
limits. This gives very good aging and 
heat resisting properties. Therefore it 
is being used to compound truck tire 
carcasses, inner tubes, insulated wire, 
hose covers, etc. 


Sample Catalpo mixings follow. 


Stock For Maximum ABrRAsIon RESISTANCE 
NOONE 6s, he ea Saale pie en ele 100 
Pa MOEMEE! << 6p oh cw Sas ee A ae nein 5 
I a Se Rac wie asada be see tes as 3 
DE NEN bewideds babaece nN eenenibas $ 
ee Pe ee hee ee ee 1 
OREN eG Stk a els) wee eas ceees 52 


Cure 40 Ibs. in laboratory press. 


Minutes Tensile Lbs. Elongat:on—-% 

30 3,860 675 

45 3,960 675 

60 3,850 650 

75 3,769 654 

INNER Tune Stock 

CO) GN a abe he wee wns 100 
NN (ies cape eek ho oss es wae ksia’ ! 
NS ck aeee eae Kins ance wa hese 4 
EE ee ee ree 10 
NE Eo el iges tess ueuh en aes & 
1 LE Rae prem ek, ern rem l 
EO” Scv nie wh nd Sousa bre cake wii 28 
Ef esr rte Peer ee Ceres 1 
Cured 6 minutes at 307° C. in a tube mold. 


Tensile 3,780 Ibs. 


Elongation 600%. 

















The Compressometer 


Compressometer'! 


HE instrument pictured is designed 

to measure the thickness and the 
change in thickness of textiles, sheet 
rubber, or paper. The specimen A is 
placed upon the anvil B. The foot C 
is circular, one inch in diameter and 
is fastened to the bottom of the spindle 
D. The lower surface of the foot is 
plane and parallel to the upper surface 
of the anvil. A rod is fastened to the 
top of the spindle at G and to the top 
of a helical spring at J. The bottom 
of the spring is fastened to the tube 
J at K. The upper dial micrometer L 
is fastened to the top of the tube at 
M. The spindle N of the upper dial 
micrometer rests on the top of the rod 
at O. The tube may be moved up or down 
relative to the frame P by turning the 
knob O of the rack and pinion R. 

3y turning the knob the foot may be 
lowered upon the specimen and the 
pressure applied may be ascertained 
irom the upper dial reading and a calibra- 
tion curve of the spring. The upper 
dial indicates the elongation of the 
spring. The thickness of the specimen 
is indicated on the lower dial. Each 
dial is graduated to read directly to 
0.001-inch. 


1 Bur. Standards, J. of Research, June, 1933, 
pp. 705-13. 
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New Machines and Appliances 








Thropp Improved Laboratory Calender 


Laboratory Calender 


THE laboratory is accepted as a most 

important adjunct of the well-equip- 
ped rubber and plastic factory. The 
motor driven 3-roll calender pictured 
is specially designed for sheeting lab- 
oratory stocks for experimental pur- 
poses. These calenders are built for 
even motion work or frictioning singly 
or as a combination machine adaptable 
for either of these operations. 

Tests can be made on these calenders 
to the same effect as on factory-size 
machines as the speeds are in propor- 
tion. Every feature of their design and 
construction is in accordance with 
modern machine practice and specifica- 
tions. In fact the laboratory calender 
is built as a counterpart of the mill 
calender. 

Operating safety is effected by 
mounting on the end of the motor 
shaft a spring-set electrically operated 
brake, and at the top of the calender 
is a set of levers with a switch for 
actuating the brake. William R. 
Thropp & Sons Co., Trenton, N. J. 


Viscosity Regulator 


N MANY processing industries, the 

production departments are called 
upon to produce or use viscous liquids, 
suspensions, or solutions, the viscosity 
of which is a critically important factor. 
The equipment here illustrated is espe- 
cially adaptable to continuous processes 
and may be arranged automatically to 
regulate viscosity or density by adding 
lighter constituents; regulating viscos- 
ity controlled cooling or heating medi- 
ums; and controlling evaporation by 
viscosity. 

The particular unit in the illustration 
is a viscosity regulator designed to 
regulate automatically and continuously 
the viscosity of electrical wire insulat- 
ing varnish at a large electrical manu- 
facturing plant. The varnish is con- 
stantly circulating and tends to become 
heavier because of evaporation of high- 





ly volatile solvents. The extremely 
delicate nature of the varnish coating 
and the perfection of covering effect 
demanded make automatic regulation 
of the varnish an imperative necessity. 

This machine may be used in the 
rubber manufacturing industry where 
volatile liquid coatings are applied to 
bright finished shoes, insulated wire, 
and lustrous surfaced miscellaneous 
products and novelties; also for the 
adjustment of the density of latex dis- 
persions and solvent cements for dip- 
ping, or as paint spraying finishes. 

The viscosity regulator receives its 
regulating impulse from a slowly re- 
volving agitator suspended in the liquid 


~MESCO 


iTY REGULATOR 


ROR RECORDER 


NEERING & SALES COANE: 





Meyers-Mesco Viscosity Regulator 





Summit Regrooving Machine 


to be regulated. Any change in vis- 
cosity, as reflected by varying the agi- 
tator rotative resistance, is transmitted 
by sensitive mechanical means to a 
needle valve which admits just enough 
thinning vehicle to maintain constant 
viscosity within close limits. Merritt 
Engineering & Sales Co., Inc., Lock- 
port, IND OY: 

Tire Tread Groover 
ESTORATION of the anti-skid 
grooving on the tread of an auto- 

mobile tire is rapidly and_ neatly 
effected by the electrically operated 
tool pictured. This unit is equipped 
with a universal type of motor suitable 
for any 110-volt current. The motor is 
cooled by a high efficiency fan located 
in the conical shield between motor 
and cutter. A pair of guides or shoes 
bears upon the tire tread and follows all 
of its depressions. The depth gage of 
the tool is connected by a tension spring 
with the bearing shoes. Three sizes of 
cutters of gouge form, %4-, ws-, and 
34-inch, are supplied with the machine. 
These knives are oscillated by the mo- 
tor and do not make a complete revo- 
lution, but work on a 65° arc. With 
this machine it is possible in 10 min- 
utes to cut 4 circumferential grooves 
and reproduce the diamonds in the 
center of the tread of a tire like that 
shown in the illustration. Summit In- 
dustrial Instrument Co., 60 Cherry St., 
Akron, O. 


Thermo-Electric Ovens 
OVENS and driers are essential equip- 

ment for many industrial and lab- 
oratory Formerly such 
heaters were crude in construction and 
inefficient in operation because they 
were faulty in design and lacked means 
for close working control. These con- 
ditions were tolerated for many years 
in those branches of the rubber indus- 
try where dry heat vulcanization was 
practiced before the scientific thermo- 


processes. 
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Freas Industrial Oven 


electric industrial oven became avail 
able. They became familiar first as 
laboratory equipment and are now 
adopted industrially for heat treating 
materials and goods in various lines of 
manufacture including experimental 
and production scale vulcanization and 
the accelerated aging of rubber goods. 

The illustration represents a floor 
model of a well-known type of an elec- 
trically heated and automatically con- 
trolled industrial oven. This form is 
provided with a truck carrier accom- 
modating a batch of trays, and tracks 
to facilitate the movement of the truck 
Freas Thermo-Electric Co., Irvington, 


N. J. 


Bomb Aging Apparatus 
TT E apparatus pictured is constructed 

to utilize heat as well as oxidation 
or a combination of both for conduct 
ing the well-known bomb aging test 
of vulcanized rubber originated by 
Bierer and Davis. ‘The latest methods 
of heating and control, and stainless 
steel are combined in the design by 
expert knowledge and experience in 
the manufacture and use of high pres 
sure apparatus. 

Briefly, it comprises a double walled 
copper tank thermally insulated with 
granulated cork and mounted on a com- 
pressed cork and cast-iron base. The 
tank is provided with a motor stirrer, 
draw-off cock, provision for thermom- 
eter, copper drip water fitting, remov- 
able copper perforated baffle plates, 
thermostat, one 4.5- and 2, 700-watt 
immersion heaters with necessary rub- 
ber insulated flexible cable to 3-heat 
switch and switchboard. The recep- 
tacle, a stainless steel cylindrical ves- 
sel, fits into a recess central in the tank 
base plate. The vessel has studs and 
nuts for bolting on the cover. A 
screwed fitting is attached to the ves- 
sel flange with coupling and copper 
tubing to the gage block, thence 
through a wired glass window to the 
valve block and the usual standard 
oxygen cylinder. The overall dimen- 
sions of the apparatus are approximate 


Cook Rubber Aging Apparatus 


ly 20 inches diameter by 30 inches 
high. 

Information, instructions, advice as 
to site, suitability of rooms, and meth 
ods of using are furnished by the manu 
facturer. Chas. W. Cook & Sons, 
Ashby de la Zouch, Leicestershire, 


England. 


Oilless Rubber Bearings 


A DRY, unlubricated bearing com- 
“4 position has been perfected that is 
practical on all slow-speed, low-pressure 
machines. A bearing of this material 
can be run for an indefinite time in any 
solution not harmful to rubber without 
special lubrication or attention. It 
machines and finishes as easily as soft 
brass and can be obtained as a com- 
plete bearing or in solid square or 





Parock Oilless Bearings 

















Waldron Torque Ring Coupling 


round bars of l-inch section or up in 
increments of 14-inch. 

Its weight is one ounce per cubic 
inch; percentage of graphite, 80%; 
maximum atmospheric and_ bearing 
temperature, 250° F.; percentage of oil 
absorption, none; in fact oil is harmful 
to it. The Manhattan Rubber Mfg. 
Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., 
Passaic, N, J. 

Torque Ring Coupling 

HE illustration represents an all- 

steel lubricated gear-type coupling 
of unique and patented construction, 
In its design heavy connections have 
been eliminated because they are diffi- 
cult to keep tight, and any leakage of 
lubricant naturally results in wear. The 
torque is carried by lubricated surfaces 
through solid metal parts from hub to 
hub. The end plates simply form the 
dust and moisture-proof enclosure with 
the center sleeve to contain a supply 
of oil said to be adequate for long peri- 
ods of operation between additions or 
renewals of the lubricant. 

The hubs are alike with toothed 
flanges at their centers; thus making it 
possible to turn them end for end and 
obtain new driving surfaces in case the 
original tooth faces become worn. 

The torque rings, from which the 
coupling derives its name, are 2 solid 
steel rings with teeth cut on inside and 
outside. Thus is provided what is 
called quadruple engagement or 4 
points at which relative movements be- 
tween the cooperating teeth can freely 
take place and thereby provide for mis- 
alinements or endwise displacement of 
the connected shafts. The torque rings 
are loosely held in place within the 
cover sleeve and they, together with 
the cover sleeve, are handled as a sin- 
gle unit. By removing either end plate 
the cover sleeve and torque rings can 
be moved in the opposite direction as 
most desirable to line up initially or 
subsequently to check alinement from 
the faces of the inner hubs. 

These couplings are especially suit- 
able for heavy duty direct-connected 
and geared motor and engine drives. 


Smith & Serrell, Newark, N. J. 
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New Goods and Specialties 





Lee Inner Tube 


Bevel Weld Inner Tubes 


HE familiar constriction so mark- 

edly apparent in inner tubes under 
inflation is due to the overlap of the 
spliced ends and is the cause of serious 
unbalance of the tire, resulting in wheel 
shimmy, tramping at high speeds, and 
irregular tire wear. These evils are 
practically eliminated in the bevel weld 
inner tubes in which objectionable 
overlap is entirely obviated. Such a 
tube expands so uniformly throughout 
its circumference that it is almost im- 
possible to detect the point at which 
the splice was made. ‘Thus its splice 
strength is practically identical with 
the strength of the body of the tube; 
whereas with ordinary molded tubes 
the splice strength varies between 40 
and 70% of the tube strength. 

The importance of this uniform tube 
wall in improving the riding qualities 
of the tire casing cannot be overesti- 
mated. Lee Tire & Rubber Co., Con- 
shohocken, Pa. 


Tubing Display Card 
INCE a 5-foot length of rubber tub- 
ing is considered essential in al- 
most every home, The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, O., offers to the druggist 
an attractive display card that brings 
this fact to the attention of the cus- 
tomer and helps sell the product. This 
card, lithographed in 3 colors, is so 
constructed that it securely holds a 
length of tubing. The latter, in 5-foot 

lengths, #% by ys, has rolled ends. 


Galoshes That Tie 
OTHING new under the sun? Well, 


how about these rubber galoshes 
that lace up the front, thus doing away 


with fasteners and snaps that can dam 
age stockings and irritate sensitive fin- 
gers? And—these Raynshus are even 
fur-trimmed for those who crave the 
most luxurious of footwear! Laces and 
fur are waterproofed by a special proc- 








Application of Ezemount Cap 


Fig. 2. 
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Matinee Tie 


ess which adds to life and appearance. 

Raynshu Ties, as they are known, are 
made in satin, faille, and reptilian tex- 
tures in black or brown. The matching 
fur trim is presented in 2 fashions: a 
plain cuff or one extending down over 
the instep. This last model, for more 
festive moods, is available also in 
white. Is it smart! Cambridge Rub- 
ber Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


New Valve Assembly 


HE Ezemount valve assembly, here 

illustrated, was created to match the 
trend of new streamlined cars and will 
be found in wide use on 1934 cars with 
the new wheels of the drop center type, 
chromium finish, etc. This valve as- 
sembly provides a modern appearing 
chrome-finished valve combination hav- 
ing adequate length, but allowing for 
minimum protrusion after the mount- 
ing is completed. 

Figure 1 shows the brightly finished, 
short protruding valve assembly after 
the mounting has been completed. It 
allows for tightening the hexagon nut 
from the outside of the rim. The rim 
nut is omitted to permit the assembly 
to pull back through the rim hole 
should the tire go flat. 

The Ezemount cap applied as shown 
in Figure 2 lengthens the assembly for 
easy mounting; the valve holding tool 
is applied to keep the valve stem in 
position until the tire is inflated. 

An Ezemount cap may also be used 
with a rim nut where preferred. A. 
Schrader’s Son, Inc., 470 Vanderbilt 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Goodyear-Sears-Roebuck 
Hearing 


The Federal Trade Commission hear- 
ing on the Goodyear-Sears-Roebuck 
tire and tube contract opened in Chi 
cago, Ill., on January 29 after a 2-week 
session in Akron. The taking of testi- 
mony from Sears-Roebuck officials and 
other tire executives continued until 
February 9 when the Chicago hearings 
were adjourned, to be convened in 
Akron at 5 days’ notice, but not before 
February 19. 

The Barr Rubber Products Co., man- 
ufacturer of mechanical molded goods, 
toys, druggists’ sundries, etc., Sandusky, 
recently elected Arthur D. Benedict 
vice president in charge of sales. Ran- 
dolph Dorn is Barr president. 

The India Tire & Rubber Co., Moga- 
dore, reorganization plan submitted by 
former President W. G. Klauss and 
approved by Common Pleas Judge 
Lionel S. Pardee on January 24, is be- 
ing put into effect. A new firm, India 
Tire Co., with Mr. Klauss as president, 
was formed to take over the assets of 
the old company. This reorganization 
will save the jobs of 550 employes. In- 
creased production has already begun 
at the Mogadore plant, which has a 
daily capacity of 2,500 casings. 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, which recently lost a suit to 
the United States Rubber Co., New 
York, N. Y., for infringement of tire 
patents, will appeal to a higher court. 
Firestone has taken bids for the con- 
struction of a warehouse and service 
station to cost $75,000 and to be erected 
at Tenth and Walnut Sts., Des Moines, 
Iowa. The new structure will be mod- 
ern in every detail, 2 stories, 132 by 132 
feet, of structural steel and fireproof. 
Norman A. Shepard, Firestone director 
of chemical research, lectured the stu- 
dent chapter of the American Institute 
of Chemical Engineers at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois on January 18, on 
“The Chemical Engineer and the Rub- 
ber Industry.” 

The Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co., Mt 
Gilead, at a recent annual meeting of 
the directorate elected Frank B. Mac- 
Millin, executive vice president, to the 
presidency and general managership of 
the company. His son, Howard F. 
MacMillin, formerly vice president in 
charge of sales, was named vice presi- 
dent and assistant general manager. 
Walter G. Tucker, son of the founder 
of the company, who had been presi- 
dent, was elected chairman of the 
board. 


OHIO 





F. H. Meyer 


F. H. Meyer has been named vice 
president and general manager of The 
Adamson Machine Co., Akron, well- 
known maker of rubber machinery. 
His experience of the past 11 years 
in sales promotion, factory manage- 
ment, and engineering work as assist- 
ant to the president and sales man- 
ager of The American Welding & Mfg. 
Co., Warren, equips him ideally for the 
duties of his new position. He comes 
to Akron highly recommended by his 
many business acquaintances and 
friends in the rubber industry. 

The Patterson Foundry & Machine 
Co., East Liverpool, O., announced the 
expansion of its New York, N. Y.,, 
branch at 30 Church St., by the appoint- 
ment of C. V. Murray, for over 13 
vears sales engineer for the Robinson 
Mfg. Co., Muncy, Pa. 

Roscoe M. Gage, with The Fisk Rub- 
ber Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass., for sev- 
eral years in laboratory and process 
engineering work, has resigned to ac- 
cept a similar position with the Mans- 
field Tire & Rubber Co., Mansfield, O. 

Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, has 
made V. E. Atkins, former general su- 
perintendent, general factory manager, 
succeeding William S. Wolfe, vice pres- 
ident in charge of production, who re- 
signed January 1. 

The Henderson Tire & Rubber Co., 
Bucyrus, which recently completed the 
sale of $50,000 in capital stock, expects 
to start tire production before April 1. 
Officers elected include C. O. Hender- 
son, president and general manager; 
John Q. Shunk, president of the Shunk 
Mfg. Co., also of Bucyrus, vice presi- 


dent; and William C. Beer, secretarv. 


The directorate comprises officers, W. 
J. Schwenck, and F. L. Hopley. 


Business Continues to 
Improve 


The upturn in business continues to 
show gradual improvement and produc- 
tion gains, with notable increase in 
distribution figures. 

The Department of Labor at Wash- 
ington estimated that since March 1, 
1933, the nearest date for which figures 
are available, employment in manufac- 
turing and non-manufacturing indus- 
tries has increased by 2,387,000, with 
$60,200,000 added to the weekly pay- 
roll. This has been accomplished, the 
department reported, with only a slight 
increase in the cost of living index— 
135 as of December 1, 1933, compared 
with 132.1 December 1, 1932. 

Figures from the important industrial 
centers indicate that unusual gains in 
employment are being registered all 
over the country. Akron reports an 
extraordinary tire demand for both 
original equipment and _ replacement, 
with the result that production sched- 
ules are greatly increased. Wages 
have also been stepped up, in some 
cases, to the level of 1929. 


The Pioneer Rubber Co., Willard, 
stockholders at their recent annual 
meeting were informed that the com- 
pany closed 1933 in a much better 
financial position than it did 1932. The 
cost of the new equipment for latex 
processes has been met, and _ better 
business conditions in 1934 should ma- 
terially aid the company. The follow- 
ing unanimously reelected directors: 
R. K. Williams, Kenneth L. Milligan, 
John Clay, C. C. Hessler, and J. C. Gib- 
son elected the latter president and 
treasurer and Mr. Milligan vice presi- 
dent and secretary. 

Monsanto Petroleum Chemicals, Inc., 
a controlled affiliate of Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co., St. Louis, Mo., has been organ- 
ized with headquarters in Dayton, O., 
and will take over the plants and 
process of The Dayton Synthetic Chem- 
icals Co., producer of a resin made from 
petroleum gases, in which field of chem- 
istry Monsanto has done considerable 
research. Patents and processes of 
both Monsanto and Dayton Synthetic 
are pooled in Monsanto Petroleum 
Chemicals, Inc., which will undertake 
their development and continue re- 
search in the field of petroleum chem- 
istry. Edgar M. Queeny, Monsanto 
president, is president of the new firm; 
while Charles A. Thomas is vice pres- 
ident and general manager in charge 
of the administration of the company. 
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A. 8S. T. M. Meetings 


The A.S.T.M. Standing Committees 
will hold their 1934 spring group com- 
mittee meetings in Washington, D. C., 
beginning March 5 and_ extending 
through March 9. In conjunction with 
these will be held the 1934 Regional 
Meeting of the American Society for 
Testing Materials, scheduled for March 
7 in the Wardman Park Hotel, at which 
will be given a symposium on outdoor 
weathering of metals and metallic 
coatings. 

The sessions of Committees D-11 on 
Rubber Products and D-13 on Textile 
Materials will have special interest for 
rubber chemists and technologists as 
indicated by the following official out- 
line of their activities. 

Committee D-11 has devoted its at- 
tention to the development of test 
methods for rubber products rather 
than sponsoring material specifications. 
They offer in this line tests for various 
types of power transmission belting; 
methods of test for rubber hose, both 
wrapped and braided constructions; re- 
quirements for both standard and heavy 
cotton braid on insulated wire and 
cable, etc. A new subcommittee has 
been formed to develop suitable tests 
for volume increases of rubber in oils 
and various solvents. 

Committee D-13 has prepared a com- 
prehensive analytical key for the quali- 
tative identification and quantitative 
analysis of mixtures of all important 
fibers of mineral, animal, and vegetable 
origin. These methods supersede the 
former methods of identification of tex- 
tiles. An extensive glossary of defini- 
tions and terms for textile materials is 
also completed. Work is in progress 
on specifications for single-yarn tire- 
chafer fabrics, and plans are being 
made for the development of a fatigue 
test for tire cord. 


Kelly -Springfield Tire Co. 1775 
3roadway, New York, N. Y., through 
President W. H. Lalley, has announced 
certain changes in the personnel of the 
company for economy and efficiency. 
No further changes are contemplated. 
W. S. Wolfe, formerly with the Seiber- 
ling and Goodyear companies, has been 
appointed general factory manager. 

The Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc., of which A. L. Viles is presi- 
dent, will occupy, about March 1, 2 
floors at 444 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y. The R. M. A. has been appointed 
the executive agency for the NRA rub- 
ber industry codes; therefore larger 
quarters are necessary. 

The National Association of Waste 
Material Dealers, Inc., and all its affili- 
ated divisional associations will hold 
their twenty-first annual convention 
March 19, 20, and 21 at the Hotel Astor, 
New York, N. Y. The twenty-first an- 
nual banquet is scheduled for March 21. 
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Fabian Studios 


W. J. R. Hauser 


Heveatex Executive 


W. John R. Hauser, vice president 
in charge of sales for the Heveatex 
Corp., Melrose, Mass., has had many 
years of experience with latex develop- 
ment both in this country and also 
abroad. 

After having spent many years in 
Great Britain, the Argentine, and the 
United States, Mr. Hauser became in- 
terested in latex through his older 
brother, Dr. Ernst A. Hauser, one of 
the pioneer workers in the development 
of concentrated latex, formerly head of 
the Colloid Chemical Laboratory of 
Metallgesellschaft, Frankfurt a.M., Ger- 
many, but now chief chemist of the 
“Semperit” - Austro- American Rubber 
Works, Vienna, Austria. 

After gaining some knowledge of 
rubber in general with a London, Eng- 
land, broker, Mr. Hauser went to 
Frankfurt a.M. in 1927, where he spent 
some time with the continental selling 
agent for Revertex. Then he returned 
to London to propagate concentrated 
latex and its uses in the British Em- 
pire. 

To develop and further the sales of 
concentrated latex in the United States 
and Canada, Mr. Hauser came to New 
York, where he made his business ad- 
dress with L. W. Dumont & Co. While 
here, he introduced latex to the trade 
and was instrumental in forming the 
Revertex Corp. of America. He was 
elected vice president of this company, 
a position he held until his resignation 
on January 15, 1934. 

On February 1 he joined the Hevea- 
tex Corp. as vice president in charge 
of sales. He opened the New York 
branch at 90 Broad St. (telephone, 
Bowling Green 9-4833) to supply latex, 
latex concentrates, and latex com- 
pounds of every description. 





Rubber Code News 


Public meetings preceding the 
forthcoming general Code Authority 
conference and intended to develop 
constructive criticisms and suggestions 
regarding policies and code administra- 
tion for consideration in that confer- 
ence were ordered February 14 by Na- 
tional Recovery Administrator Hugh S 
Johnson. 

Management, labor, and consumers, 
in short, the general public, is invited 
to participate either in person or by 
written statement in open meetings 
starting February 27 to the end that 
the Code Authority Conference begin- 
ning March 5 “shall have the benefit 
of public suggestions, criticisms, and 
petitions with respect to any phase of 
policy or administration of Codes of 
Fair Competition.” No individual code 
will be under consideration, and no 
suggestions or petitions with respect 
to a specific code or provision thereof 
will be received. 

To obtain all possible points of view 
on the major problems facing the 
Code Authority Conference simultane- 
ous public meetings on those problems, 
begun 10 o'clock, February 27, are 
scheduled as follows: 

Meeting No. 1. Employment: Pos- 
sibilities of increasing employment; 
wages and hours; comparative situation 
of capital goods and consumer goods 
industries. Auditorium of Department 
of Commerce Building. 

Meeting No. 2. Trade Practices: 
Costs and prices; protections against 
destructive competition and against ex- 
cessive prices and monopolistic ten- 
dencies. Willard Hotel, large ball room. 

Meeting No. 3. Trade Practices: 
Control of production; limitation of 
machine hours; restriction of expansion 
of facilities; ethical practices regulating 
competitive relationship. Washington 
Hotel, Hall of Nations. 

Meeting No. 4. Code Authority Or- 
ganization: Code administration, in- 
cluding compliance and enforcement; 
inequalities, inconsistencies, and over- 
lapping in codes; interindustry and in- 
tercode coordination; financing code 
administration; use and control of the 
Code Eagle. Mayflower Hotel ball 
room. 

Meeting No. 5. Small Enterprises 
and Minorities: Operations of codes 
in small enterprises; position of minor- 
ities. Raleigh Hotel, large ball room. 


Code Authorities’ 


GENERAL Cope AutTHorIty MEMBERS. 
A. L. Viles, chairman, president, Rubber 
Manufacturers Association, Inc.; O. C 
Pahline, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.; 
T. J. Needham, United States Rubber Co. ; 
F. D. Hendrickson, American Hard Rub- 
ber Co.;R.E. Drake, Avon Sole Co.; J. H. 


1For Tire Code Authority see Inp1a Rupser 
Wortp, Feb. 1, 1934, p. 45. 
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Connors, The B. F. Goodrich Co.; M. I. 


Woythaler, Hodgman Rubber Co.; Wm. 
Lichtenstein, Peerless Garment Co.; F. 
T. Lane, Seamless Rubber Co.; B. B. 
Felix, Featheredge Rubber Co. 
ALTERNATES (Respectively). No alter- 
nate chairman; Paul Coste, U. S. Rub- 


ber: A. B. Newhall, Hood Rubber Prod- 
ucts Co.; Bruce Bedford, Luzerne Rubber 
Co.; H. T. Mason, Quabaug Rubber Co. ; 
H. N. Young, Hamilton Rubber Mfg. 
Co.: A. K. Dannenbaum, Aldan Rubber 
Co.: Moe Sherman, Sherman Bros. Rain- 
wear Co.; T. W. Casey, Seiberling Latex 
Preducts Co.; G. B. Dryden, Dryden 
Rubber Co. 

Auto Faprics, PRooFING AND BACKING 
DivisiONAL AuTHORITyY Members. M. I. 
Woythaler, Hodgman Rubber Co.; J. T. 
Callahan, Archer Rubber Co.; H. M. 
Freydberg, Acme Backing Corp.; N. F. 
Rowman, Pocono Co.; W. H. Jenks, L. 
C. Chase Co. 

ALTERNATES (Respectively). 
Dannenbaum, Aldan Rubber Co.; C. 
yon, Jr., Vulcan Proofing Co.; F. N. Kite, 
Windram Mfg. Co.; J. D. Lippman, Tex- 
tile-Leather Corp.; N. Boynton, Jr., Bos- 
ton Woven Hose. 

FLooRING DivisIONAL Cope AUTHORITY 
Mempers. O. C. Pahline, chairman, 
Goodyear; W. G. Titus, Hamilton Rub- 
ber; M. A. Turner, Stedman Rubber 
Flooring Co. 

ALTERNATES (Respectively). Paul Coste, 
alternate chairman, U. S. Rubber; W. I. 
Lewis, Boston Woven Hose; H. T. 
Mason, Quabaug Rubber. 

FootwEAR DIVISIONAL CODE AUTHORITY 
Mempers. T. J. Needham, chairman, U. 
S. Rubber; A. H. Wechsler, Converse 
Rubber Co.: C. E. Speaks, Firestone 
Footwear Co. 

ALTERNATES (Respectively). A =. 
Newhall, alternate chairman, Hood Rub- 
ber Products Co.; C. E. Little, Servus 
Rubber Co.; J. F. Muffley, Endicott- 
Johnson Co. 

Harp Rupser DIvIsIoNAL Cope AU- 
THoRITY Memsers. F. D. Hendrickson, 
chairman, American Hard Rubber Co.; 
J. A. Smith, Hood Rubber Products Co. ; 
D. N. Hill, vice chairman, Goodrich; H. 
T. Fowler, Continental; J. L. Hunter, 
Ahlbell Battery Container Corp. 

ALTERNATES (Respectively). Bruce Bed- 
ford, Luzerne Rubber Co.; O. S. Dollison, 
Republic Rubber Co.; S. H. Renton, Vul- 
canized Rubber Co.; S. T. Campbell, 
Aetna Rubber Co.; W. H. Martindell, 
Joseph Stokes Rubber Co. 

HEEL AND SOLE DivistonaL Cope Avu- 
rHority Memeers. R. E. Drake, Avon 
Sole Co.: M. Eisen, Holtite Mfg. Co.; 
R. H. Cory, O’Sullivan Rubber Co.; T. 
Dabney, Goodyear; Miah Marcus, Pan- 
ther-Panco Rubber Co. 

ALTERNATES (Respectively). H._ T. 
Mason, alternate chairman, Quabaug Rub- 
ber Co.: Sol Schwaber, Monarch Rubber 
Co.: H. S. Maddock, Essex Rubber Co.; 
H. A. Derry, United States Rubber Co.; 
M. D. Maskrey, Goodrich. 

MECHANICAL Goops DIVISIONAL 
Autuority Mempers. J. H. Connors, 
chairman, B. F. Goodrich Co.; C. D. 
Garretson, Electric Hose & Rubber Co.; 


CopvE 


H. N. Young, alternate chairman, Hamil- 
ton Rubber Mfg. Co. 

ALTERNATES (Respectively). W. C. 
Winings, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.; 
P. H. Henkel, Continental Rubber 
Works; A. C. Kingston, Boston Woven 
Hose & Rubber Co. 

SPoNGE RuBBER DIvISIONAL AUTHORITY 
Memeers. B. B. Felix, chairman, Feather- 
edge Rubber Co.; F. M. Daly, Sponge 
Rubber Products Co.; L. H. Chenoweth, 
Goodrich. 

ALTERNATES (Respectively). Geo. B. 
Dryden, alternate chairman, Dryden Rub- 
ber Co.; R. J. Limbert, Lee Tire & Rub- 
ber Co.; Geo. E. Jeandheur, Elmhurst 
Rubber Co. 

RUBBER SUNDRIES DIVISIONAL CoDE AUv- 
rHority Memeers. F. T. Lane, chairman, 
Seamless Rubber Co.; H. A. Bauman, 
(Bathing Apparel), Goodrich; F. J. Wil- 
son, (Rubber Gloves), Wilson Rubber 
Co.; H. B. Elmer, (Stationers), Eberhard 
Faber Rubber Co.; T. W. Casey, (Drug- 
gist, etc.), Seiberling Latex Products Co. 

ALTERNATES (Respectively). Mr. Casey; 
W. R. Douglas, U. S. Rubber; H. P. 
Croxton, Massillon Rubber Co.; Robert 
Sauter, A. W. Faber, Inc.; E. I. Kilcup, 
Davol Rubber Co. 

RAINWEAR DIVISIONAL CopE AUTHORITY 
Members. Wm. Lichtenstein, Peerless 
Garment; Fred Monosson, Cosmopolitan 
Mfg. Co.; Moe Sherman, Sherman Bros. ; 
Simon Harris, Harris Raincoat Co.; A. 
D. Usow, Badger Raincoat Co.; A. B. 
Zuckert, A. B. Zuckert Co.; James J. 
Drummey, U. S. Rubber. 

ALTERNATES (Respectively). Robert P. 
Cable, Cable Raincoat Co.; Sam Gold- 
stein, Old Colony Mfg. Co.; Chas. Plottel, 
Plottel Bros.; David Asch, Quality Coat 
Co.; F. F. Sommers, Jr., Chicago Rubber 
Clothing Co.; Max Kovitz, Atlas Rain- 


coat Mfg. Co.: Geo. E. Goodwin, Archer 
Rubber. 
United States Rubber Co., 1790 


Broadway, New York, N. Y., through 
L. M. Simpson, general sales manager, 
tire department, announced the follow- 

















New U. S. Rubber Tire 





India Rubber World 


ing organization changes. H. C. Mc- 
Dermott, assistant district manager at 
New York, N. Y., was appointed dis- 


trict manager at Cincinnati, O., suc- 
ceeding C. A. Cornell, who becomes 
district manager at St. Louis, Mo., 


succeeding M. J. Herold, resigned. R. 
W. Collings, formerly at the general 
office in New York, now is Mr. Mc- 
Dermott’s assistant. Mr. Cornell's 
assistant is C. W. Duffy, recently field 
representative at Cincinnati. Page 
Noll, former district manager at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., now manager of dis- 
tributers’ sales, southwestern division, 
will handle the R. V. Smith account in 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Straus-Frank 
Co., San Antonio, Tex., and the Acme 
Co., Shreveport, La. This new respon- 
sibility is in recognition of greatly 
improved business in Kansas City un- 
der Mr. Noll. Although he will operate 
directly from the general office, his 
headquarters for the present will re- 
main at Kansas City. G. R. Cowden, 
district manager at Atlanta, Ga., suc- 
ceeds Mr. Noll at Kansas City. Mr. 
Cowden’s successor is S. L. Martin, 
former manager of the Quick Tire Re- 
tail Store, Atlanta. E. J. Cross, district 
manager at Syracuse, N. Y., was given 
a special assignment in the Boston, 
Mass., district. He is succeeded by M. 
N. Brady, assistant district manager at 
Chicago, Ill. E. E. Trundle was named 
to Mr. Brady’s former post. 

The new lower pressure tire built 
by U. S. Rubber, as shown in the illus- 
tration, is said to reduce wind resis- 
tance, eliminate noise, and provide 
greater riding comfort. 

Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., 
has moved its New York, N. Y., execu- 
tive office from 100 E. 42nd St. to 30 
Rockefeller Plaza and its Boston, 
Mass., office from 24 Federal St. to 40 
Central St. The firm has another of- 
fice at Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, 
oF 

The Textile-Finishing Machinery 
Co., Providence, R, I., has established 
a branch office at 919 Johnston Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C., for the greater con- 
venience of southern customers.  H. 
G. Mayer and James Cook will repre- 
sent the company, with headquarters 
at the Charlotte office. 

Dr. I. Drogin, of J. M. Huber, Inc., 
460 W. 34th St., New York, N. Y., was 
the guest speaker on January 30 at the 
Technical School, Palmerton, Pa., be- 
fore a class in rubber technology. He 
lectured on carbon black, its develop- 
ment, manufacture, and application to 
various industries. A series of specially 
prepared slides illustrated the talk. 
George S. Haslam, chief of the rubber 
section of The New Jersey Zinc Co., 
160 Front St. New York, was 
chairman of the meeting. Among 
those present were the following New 
Jersey Zinc officials: E. J. Flynn, plant 
superintendent; E. H. Bunce, general 
manager of the technical department; 
and L. A. Wilson, chief of the testing 
department. 


(Continued on page 52) 
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**Father of Trusts” 


HE noted industrialist, Charles 

Ranlett Flint, died from a_ stroke, 
after having been an invalid for 2 years, 
in Washington, D. C., on February 13, 
1934. He was born January 24, 1850, 
at Thomaston, Me., and attended local 
gerade schools. When 18, he was gradu- 
ated from the Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Institute. 

His business career began with the 
New York, N. Y., shipping concern of 
W. R. Grace, which engaged actively 
in the Para rubber trade. In 1871 Mr 
Flint became a partner in Gilchrist, 
Flint & Co., which did a general com- 
mission business with South America. 
The next year his firm merged with 
W. R. Grace & Co. Thus developed 
Mr. Flint’s many important financial 
relations with South American coun 
tries. In 1885 he retired from. the 
Grace firm and established Flint & Co., 
rubber, lumber, and general commis 
sion merchants. Later he branched out 
and expanded with other organizations 
into a world-wide importing and ex 
porting business. 

As an industrialist he came promi- 
nently into view in connection with rub- 
ber interests and particularly their 
consolidation. He was preeminently 
an organizer of capital in industrial 
affairs and one of the first prominent 
advocates in America of industrial 
combination, achieving his first success 
in that line by bringing the rubber shoe 
industry under a single control as the 
United States Rubber Co., with 
$50,000,000 capital. This for a time was 
one of the largest industrial organiza- 
tions in existence. Its plan of organ- 
ization served as a model for innu- 
merable later enterprises. 

Besides serving as treasurer of the 
United States Rubber Co. for nearly 
10 years, Mr. Flint was active, in 1892, 
in bringing about the combination of 
interests known as the Mechanical 
Rubber Co., in which he was a di- 
rector, and which was merged, in 1899, 
with a larger consolidation, the Rubber 
Goods Mfg. Co., of which he became 
chairman of the board of directors. He 
was likewise in the directorate of 3 or 
4 of the constituent companies of the 
United States Rubber Co. and of the 
American Chicle Co. 

For several years also Mr. Flint was 
treasurer of the New York Commercial 
Co., Ltd. crude rubber importer. 
later, disposing of his interest in that 
company, he organized the Crude Rub- 
ber Co. 

At different periods he served as 
consul in New York for Chile, Nica- 
ragua, and Costa Rica. He had foreign 
interests on every continent and ad- 
ventured — in supporting tottering 
thrones and tropical republics. He also 
acted in 1908 as negotiator for the 
Wright brothers in offering the first 
practical airplane to foreign govern- 
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Blank & Stoller, Ine. 
Charles R. Flint 


ments and was a confidential agent to 
the United States government. When 
73, Mr. Flint wrote his biography, 
“Memoirs of an Active Life—Men 
and Ships and Sealing Wax,” revealing 
him an expert on sports, politics, trust 
making, high finance, filibustering, and 
many other things. He was also an 
intimate, personal friend of James G. 
Blaine. 

Mr. Flint retired twice from business, 
first in 1928. In 1930, however, tiring 
of inactivity he returned to his old of- 
fices, but quit definitely after a year. 

He is survived by his second wife. 
Funeral services were held February 
15 in the Mt. Pleasant Heights Pres 
byterian Church, Washington. 

De Laval Executive 
FOLLOWING a brief illness Frank 

W. Kennedy, vice president and 
general manager of the De Laval Steam 
Turbine Co., Trenton, N. J., died at his 
home at Yardley, Pa., on January 24, 
1934. He was born at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
in 1876 and attended the Shadyside 
Academy and Princeton University, 
graduating from the latter a civil engi- 
neer in 1898. 

Thereafter Mr. Kennedy held posi- 
tions successively with the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, the U. S. Steel Corp., 
and the Dravo-Doyle Co. In 1908 he 
became general manager of the De 
Laval company and in 1916 vice presi- 
dent. He was also a director of that 
company and of the First Mechanics 
National Bank, Trenton; president and 
director of the American Bauer-Wach 
Corp.; and vice president of the Wil- 
bur Trust Co. Other connections in- 
cluded membership in the executive 
committee of the Machinery Builders 
Society, the Society of Naval Archi- 
tects and Marine Engineers, the Tren- 
ton Club, and the Trenton Country 
Club. 


Veteran Reclaimer 
(CAPTAIN FRANCIS HAWKES 


APPLETON, senior past comman- 
der of the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Co. and long associated with 
the rubber reclaiming industry, died at 
his home in Franklin, Mass., February 
9, 1934. A native of Jersey City, N. J., 
he was born August 4, 1853, and at- 
tended local public schools and Penn- 
ington Academy, Pennington, N. J. 

For several years Captain Appleton 
was with a wholesale grocery house in 
New York, N. Y. Then for 16 years 
he served the Murphy Varnish Co., as 
bookkeeper, traveling salesman, and 
manager of its Boston branch, which 
he established. 

In 1898 he started a rubber reclaim- 
ing factory at Franklin and in 1902 
took in his son and namesake as part 
ner, the firm being F. H. Appleton & 
Son, Inc. He maintained an office in 
Boston and had factories at Franklin 
and Lowell. He retired from active 
business some time ago. 

In military and Masonic affairs Cap- 
tain Appleton was very prominent, as 
a veteran of the 7th Regiment of New 
York and for more than 30 yvears a 
member of the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company of Boston. One of 
a committee of 3, he went to England 
in 1912 to present King George V with 
an honorary membership in this fa- 
mous organization. 

Captain Appleton was a past poten- 
tate of Aleppo Temple, Mystic Shrine, 
and a member of Boston Commandery, 
Knights Templar; Algonquin, City, 
Commonwealth, Country, and Point 
Shirley clubs; the Boston Athletic As- 
sociation; and the Massachusetts 
Charitable Mechanics Association. 

In 1911-1912 he served as vice presi- 
dent of the Rubber Club of America 
and was also a charter member of the 
Rubber Reclaimers Club, of which he 
became president and treasurer. When 
this club was merged in the Reclaimers 
Division of the Rubber Association, he 
became chairman. 

Captain Appleton is survived by his 
son, Captain Francis H. Appleton, Jr., 
and a grandson, F. H. Appleton 3d. 

Private funeral services were con- 
ducted at Captain Appleton’s home on 
February 13. 


Machinery Man 
A HEART attack on February 1 


caused the death of Terz A. Sea 

crist, 59, one of the organizers and 
general manager of the Akron Gear & 
Engineering Co., Akron, O. He was 
also an Elk and a member of the K. 
of P. Lodge. 

Surviving are his widow, a daughter, 
a son, and 3 sisters. 

Funeral services were held on Feb- 
ruary 3. Interment was in Holy Cross 
Cemetery. 
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Crude Rubber Expert 


TENRY FREY FLEISCHMANN, 
well known in the crude rubber 
trade as Henry Frey, died suddenly 


on January 22 after an operation ina 


New York, N. Y., hospital. He was 
born in Bloomington, IIl., on Decem- 
ber 5, 1874, and came to New York 
as a child with his parents. 

After attending the city’s public 
schools he joined the shipping depart- 
ment of George A. Alden & Co., in 
1892. He was with this firm and the 
New York Commercial Co. interests 
until 1913 From then on until his 
death he was with Charles E. Wood, 
Inc., 21 West St., New York, crude 


rubber importer, as its expert on the 
quality of rubber. Outside of business 
Mr. Fleischmann was keenly interested 
in all kinds of especially foot- 
ball, baseball, socker, and hockey. 

His widow and a survive him 


sports, 
son 


Former Firestone Man 
ROBERT FE. LEE, former superin- 

tendent of labor with the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., died in 
Akron on January 26. At the time of 
his death he was secretary of the Falls 
Paper Box Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O., and 
at one time had been superintendent 
of the Cincinnati Traction Co. During 
his lifetime Mr who was born in 
Baltimore, Md., 66 vears ago, 
vice president of the Akron Chamber of 
the Ohio 


Lee, 


sery ed as 


Commerce, as a ‘member of 


State Old Age & Health Commission, 
and as chief of the personnel staff of 
the quartermaster general’s office, 
Washington, D. C. He was also a 


prominent Mason. 

Surviving the deceased are 2 daugh- 
ters and a son, Robert E. Lee, Jr., as- 
sistant superintendent of the Goodyear 
Aires, Argentina. 


factory in Buenos 


Isaac Fineburg 

SAAC FINEBURG, 50, long with 

the Fineburg Tire & Accessory Co., 
Trenton, N. J., died February 10 in a 
Philadelphia hospital. He suffered a 
stroke about 10 years ago and recently 
had another one. Some years ago he 
owned the Trenton Scrap Rubber Co. 
Mr. Fineburg was a Rutgers University 
alumnus, a Mason, and an Elk. 

Surviving him are 2 brothers and 6 
Burial was in Trenton. 





sisters 


Edgar Whitehead 

* DGAR WHITEHEAD, formerly of 

Trenton, N. J., died February 10 at 
New Orleans, where he was _ buried. 
The son of the late Joseph Whitehead, 
for many years head of Whitehead 
Bros. Rubber Co., Trenton, the de- 
ceased was with the company a number 
of years and later was a representative 
of the National Tube Co. Mr. White- 
head is survived by 4 sons. 





Mogul Rubber Corp., Goshen, Ind., 
makes oil-well and mill 
supplies, and molded 


mechanicals, 


sponge rubber, 


specialties. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Robert C. Kelley, general purchasing 
agent of the» Converse Rubber Co., 
Malden, Mass., recently gave the open- 
ing Iéeture in a course at Boston Uni- 
versity@when he spoke on “Purchasing 
and Stores Control.” 

The Gooch Rubber Co., 261 Franklin 
St., Boston, Mass., is now under the 
management of Chester W. Gooch. 

The Fisk Rubber Corp., Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., recently increased wages 
7 to -20%-for nearly 80% “of.its 1,500 
who according to 
union. officials 97% organized. 
January production averaged 8,000 
tires a day, and a somewhat greater 
number of tubes. President Edward 
D. Levy recently declared that Fisk 
sales from May 21, the date of the 
company’s reorganization, to December 
31, 1933, totaled about $6,375,000. 

Omo Mfg. Co., Middletown, Conn., 
manufacturer of dress shields and spe- 
cialties, at a recent annual meeting re 
board as follows: 
president and treasurer, Frederick B. 
Fountain; vice president, Dale D. But- 
ler; secretary, Frank E. Ferree; direc- 
tors, company officers, Philip J. Stueck, 
Francis A. Beach, Earl R. Hudson, 
Richard J. Goodman, FE, J. Paul, and 
James W. de Graft. 

E. H. Clapp Rubber Co.’s plant at 
Hanover, Mass., was destroyed by fire 
with a estimated at 


factory _ workers, 


are 


elected officers and 


loss 


February 17 
$100,000. 





MIDWEST 


Seiberling Latex Products Co., re- 
cently transferred its Chicago, IIL, of- 
fice from its former location at Michi- 
gan Ave. and 21st St. to the Merchan- 
dise Mart. Manager of the branch is 
Walter Meyer. 

The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Den- 
ver, Colo., branch at 2625 Walnut St., 
according to A. R. Bowlzer, of the sales 
promotion department, recently saw R. 
W. Mosena, former district operating 
manager and credit manager, trans- 
ferred to the Pacific Coast. His credit 
responsibilities have been entrusted to 
C. A. Klumb, and E. J. O’Donnell was 
made division operating manager. 

The Strang Tire Co., for 11 years at 
229 Fifth St. W., Waterloo, Iowa, is 
moving to larger quarters at 617-19 
Jefferson St., according to President 
Dewey Strang. The move will enable 
the firm to stock the United States tires 
and accessories more fully and offer 
service in all its branches. The com- 
pany is also adding new lines, having 
been named distributer in 5 counties 
for the Prest-O-Lite storage batteries 

The New York Rubber Co. (of IlIli- 
nois) recently moved its Chicago, IIL, 
headquarters from Cermak Rd. to 180 
N. Wacker Dr., where G. L. Panushka 
is branch manager, In January, A. H. 
Benson, formerly of Chicago, returned 
there from the company’s New York 
office, having been appointed manager 
of the Chicago division. 
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NEW JERSEY 

Little change during the past month 
occurred in the New Jersey rubber in- 
dustry. Many rubber manufacturers 
reported more business this winter than 
during the last one. Several New Jer- 
sey rubber officials recently attended the 
code meetings in New York, N. Y. 
Trenton manufacturers as a whole are 
living up to the NRA code, and have 
hired additional clerical help. 

Luzerne Rubber Co., Trenton, antici- 
pates an improved rubber situation in 
the spring. President Bruce Bedford re- 
signed as a member of the Trenton 
Board of Education because of pressure 
of private business. He and Mrs. Bed- 
ford were at Miami Beach, Fla. 

Puritan Rubber Co., Trenton, finds 
business improved over last winter’s. 

Essex Rubber Co., Trenton, pro- 
nounces present business very good, 
and officials are optimistic over the fu- 


ture. Sales Manager Lawrence M. 
Oakley recently celebrated his birth- 
day. 


Murray Rubber Co., Trenton, stated 
that the declining business during the 
past few weeks undoubtedly was due to 
the severe winter weather. 

Whitehead Brothers Rubber Co., 
Trenton, owing to weather conditions 
during the past few weeks experienced 
increased business in its shoe depart- 
ment. 

Pierce-Roberts Rubber Co., Trenton, 
continues with its night shift. Vice 
President Clifford A. Pierce recently 
visited Bermuda. 

The Acme Rubber Mfg. Co., Trenton, 
reports unchanged business conditions. 
In accordance with the NRA the firm 
has engaged more clerical workers. 
President Horace T. Cook and Mrs. 
Cook are wintering at Mountain Lake, 
Fla. 

Joseph Stokes Rubber Co., Trenton, 
now operates with day and night shifts. 
The plant at Welland, Ont., Canada, 
also is busy. President William J. B. 
Stokes continues to improve from his 
recent accident. Paul Gunkel, manager 
of the Canadian plant, who has been 
seriously ill, soon will leave Canada to 
recuperate in Georgia. 

The Thermoid Co., Trenton, busy 
with many orders for the automotive 
industry, is working with 3 shifts daily 
and also with a force on Sunday. The 
company and its wholly owned subsid- 
iaries, exclusive of Southern Asbestos 
Co. and eliminating intercompany sales, 
reported that January showed a 17% 
increase over December and that Janu- 
ary sales were over 95% better than 
for the same month of 1933. 





The Gates Rubber Co., Denver, Colo., 
supplied Vulco rope drives of 1,000 h.p. 
in the crushing plant of the Hudson 
River Stone Corp., located near Cold 
Spring, N. Y. 

The Martin Rubber Co., manufactur- 
er of rubber mats and _ specialties, 
moved to larger quarters at 1527 Kings- 
bury St., Chicago, Il. 
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Rubber Industry in Europe 





Repairing Rubber 
Machinery 

Formerly attempts to repair machin- 
ery and dies used in manufacturing 
rubber articles were rarely, if ever, suc- 
cessful since the awkward shape of the 
parts and the different thicknesses of 
the metal gave rise to serious distor- 
tions, or else new cracks developed 
when patched or welded parts began to 
cool. Today, however, these difficul- 
ties have been overcome, and repair 
welding by specialists has developed 
to the stage where the success of every 
job can be guaranteed. Huge and com- 
plicated pieces of machinery can be re- 
paired in 2 to 3 days at comparatively 
small cost. 

In this work of repair welding, Great 
Britain leads the world, says C. W. 
Brett, of Barimar Ltd., scientific weld- 
ing engineer, in a recent article in the 
London Rubber Age. Experts can now 
not only repair, but if necessary, also 
reenforce broken and cracked parts of 
machinery so that the welded parts 
function as accurately as new parts 
would. By electro-deposition processes 
wear and tear in machinery can be 
compensated, and the diameter of a 
shaft, for instance, can be increased 
without altering the characteristics of 
the material of which it is made. By 
this method scored, pitted, or chipped 
rolls can be made like new again at a 
fraction of the cost of a new roll. 

A new, low temperature welding 
process, extremely economical, is now 
used to repair small steel dies, cast- 
iron molds for retreading tires, and en- 
gine water jackets. Porosity in cylin- 
ders of hydraulic presses can be ex- 
pertly and speedily corrected with self- 
contained, mobile welding plants. Steam 
boilers, drums, and pipes can be thor- 
oughly overhauled, and even far-reach- 
ing reconstructions carried out without 
entailing shutdowns of more than 24 
hours. 


Institution of the Rubber 
Industry 


Many prominent rubber men. at- 
tended the twelfth annual meeting of 
the Institution of the Rubber Industry 
in London on January 12, 1934. Sir 
George Beharrell was reelected presi- 
dent; and the vice presidents also were 
reelected. 

In his speech the president discussed 
conditions in America, particularly the 
NRA code for the rubber industry. 
He remarked that it seemed as though 
trade unionism was being placed 
around the neck of American industry 





GREAT BRITAIN 


to an extent which England had 
never even contemplated. He con- 
cluded with the statement that the 
British industry has much for which 
to be thankful in that it is in a position 
to decide for itself, and he did not 
think it would be told that it was un- 
able to manage its own affairs. 

Sir George then presented the Col- 
wyn Gold Medal for 1934 to Prof. O. 
de Vries, of Holland, praising his great 
services to the rubber industry by his 
investigations in rubber at the Experi- 
ment Station of Buitenzorg, Java, work 
which has brought world renown to 
himself and to Buitenzorg. Dr. de 
Vries set up new standards of testing 
plantation rubber; his investigations 
did much toward further standardiza 
tion of plantation rubber, and he was 
probably the first investigator in the 
East to consider seriously the aging 
qualities of vulcanized plantation rub- 
ber. 


British Notes 

A new wool and rubber fabric for 
upholstering automobiles recently was 
developed by the Wool Industries Re 
search Association, Leeds. This fabric, 
it is claimed, offers several advantages 
which should help to open up a large 
field for it; thus it does not retain dust 
to the extent that the usual wool up- 
holstery fabrics do; it can be produced 
more cheaply than leather; while the 
combination of wool and rubber would 
permit the use of other than mohair 
and luster wools, which are usually se- 
lected for carriage fabrics because of 
their durability. So far the new ma- 
terial has not yet been produced on a 
commercial scale, it seems; however 
experiments appear sufficiently ad- 
vanced to have impressed automobile 
manufacturers in England, who, it is 
said, have promised to use the fabrics, 
when supplied, in their display of new 
models. 

At the ninth annual meeting of the 
British Goodrich company, held in 
Manchester, the chairman, Sir Walrond 
Sinclair, stated that net profits for the 
past year were £109,165 against £87,- 
742 the year before. An interim divi- 
dend of 2%% was declared last May, 
and now a further dividend of 4% was 
announced, making 614% for the year 
against 5% for each of the preceding 
3 years. During 1933 the company ex- 
tended its factories at Leyland and 
Burton and furthermore acquired con- 
trol of the Bristol Molded Hose Co., 
Ltd., Stepney Tire & Rubber Co., Ltd., 
and India Rubber, Gutta Percha & 
Telegraph Works Co., Ltd. The chair- 


man of the last concern, B. H. Binder, 
in resigning, proposed the election of 
Sir Walrond since he felt that direct 
control would be best. 

The Burton-on-Trent factory of 
Pirelli, Ltd., will manufacture rubber 
shoes. A new wing is to be added 
chiefly to store this footwear. 

In recognition of the efforts of the 
Rubber Growers’ Association and its 
associate company, Rubber Roadways, 
Ltd., the Federated Malay States Rub- 
ber Experimental & Propaganda Fund 
has made a substantial grant to the 
association toward defraying the cost 
of rubber paving for the Mersey Tun- 
nel. 

The Import Duties Advisory Com- 
mittee notifies interested parties that 
an application has been received for in- 
creased duties on imported elastic 
cords, braids, webs, and other tissues, 
also similar materials containing rubber 
and textile material. 

Among the’ British manufactures 
affected by the recently extended sys- 
tem of restricting imports into France 
are various kinds of rubber goods as 
elastic tissues and articles thereof; vul- 
canized rubber in sheet without tissue 
and not cut up or made up; rubberized 
fabric in the piece; hard rubber slabs, 
sheets, bars, rods, and insulators; covers 
and inner tubes for pneumatic tires; 
treads and solid tires for carriage 
wheels; soft rubber valves, joints, wash- 
ers, etc.; and soft rubber or gutta- 
percha goods which are not elsewhere 
specified. 





Germany 

Gummi-Zeitung recently printed an 
analysis of the 1932-1933 balances of the 
leading rubber manufacturers in Ger- 
many, showing no real improvement in 
the financial condition of most com- 
panies. The best that can be said for 
the firms as a whole is that none that 
showed a profit in the preceding year 
had a loss in the year under review. 
While some concerns reduced their 
losses, and others again even increased 
profits, several firms show greater 
losses than in the year before. 

What strikes the reader is the num- 
ber of companies that have had to re- 
duce their capital to cover losses or 
provide for special amortizations. Of 
21 organizations listed 11 reduced their 
capital since 1930; last year alone 5 
more firms also decreased their cap- 
ital. 

At first the position of reserves, when 
compared with capital, seems satisfac- 
tory until it is noticed that the increase 
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in reserves is only apparent, being for 
the most part produced by capital re- 
ductions, and that actual figures show 
a decrease in reserves. 

Dividends neither increased nor de- 
creased. Some of the medium and 
smaller concerns, as Blodner & Vier- 
schrodt, Elbe, C. Muller, Vulkan, and 
Zieger & Wiegand, have managed to 
maintain their positions much _ better 
than the larger firms. 

The Leipzig Spring Fair, to be held 
March 4-11, 1934, will exhibit the most 
varied types of drives for machinery in 
all branches of industry. A special at- 
traction promises to be the new models 
based on latest experience, as developed 
by unemployed engineers. 

Norddeutsche Gummiwarenfabrik 
Hannover, G.m.b.H., patented a door 
rubber with elastic bristles. 
come in brown and black 
and said to be 


mat of 
mats 
washable 


These 
and are 
very durable. 

The Wikrafa G.m.b.H., which sees to 
it that the price agreement between tire 
manufacturers is adhered to, appealed to 
the Kartel Court demanding that either 
the firm of Vorwerk & Sohn, Wupper- 
tal Barmen, which also makes tires, join 
that a 


also 


the tire agreement for 1934 or 
boycott of its tires be declared. But 
the Court rejected this motion. With 


regard to the Wikrafa’s action against 


Michelin Deutsche Pneumatik A.G.,, 
Karlsruhe, the Kartel Court has 
as yet issued no decision on this 
matter 


Other European Notes 

The Pe-pe-ge company of Graudentz, 
Poland, is raising its capital to 6,000,000 
zloty by issuing 45,000 new shares of a 
nominal value of 100 zloty each. At the 
same time the original capital is to be 
cut 1,500,000 zloty to cover losses. 

The firms Societe d’Exploitation des 
Anciens Etablissements J. B. Torrilhon, 
Chamaliere (Puy-de-Dome), and Etab- 
lissements Pax (Anciens Etablissements 
Destriez), Paris, both in France, have 
combined as Societe Nouvelle des Etab- 


lissements Torrilhon (Etablissements 


Torrilhon & Pax Reunis) with main 
offices at 47 Ave. Friedland, Paris. The 
capital has been raised to 13,000,000 


francs by the creation of 25,000 new 
500-franc shares of which 7,000 shares 
will be issued at par for cash; while 
10,800 will be allotted the Torrilhon and 
7,000 shares the Pax concerns. 

The failure is reported of Societe des 
Etablissements Monrubel, manufactur- 
er of all kinds of rubber goods, which 
Paris and a factory at 
It was capitalized at 1,- 


had offices at 
Ivry (Seine). 
250,000 francs. 

Imports of crude rubber into Sweden 
during 1933 showed a slight decrease 
as compared with 1932, the respective 
amounts having been 4,169,003 kilos 
against 4,334,007. On the other hand 
imports of most manufactured articles 
increased; thus heels and were 
244,787 kilos against 161,701; inner tubes 
for bicycles and motor vehicles, 136, 
274 kilos against 88,092; belting, 251,971 


soles 
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kilos against 179,767; covers for auto- 
mobiles and motor cycles, 1,358,255 
kilos against 1,269,100; other parts, 
195,297 kilos against 167,645; and rub- 
ber-soled footwear, 151,442 kilos against 
68,282. But arrivals of rubber bicycle 
accessories other than tubes were 132,- 
225 against 171,582 and of rubber foot- 
wear 122,786 kilos against 163,296. Rub- 
ber footwear exports declined from 
629,389 in 1932 to 556,528; rubber-soled 
footwear from 173,620 kilos to 131,707; 
and hard rubber from 15,669 kilos to 
10,900. Other rubber totaled 
126,868 kilos in 1933 and 106,568 in 1932 

After the fire at the works of the A. 
S. Askim Gummivarefabrik, Askim, Nor- 
Way, production was, toa certain extent, 
transferred to the factory in Mjondalen, 
where during the last quarter of 
1933, 1,150 to 1,200 persons were work- 
ing in 2 and 3 shifts. The new Askim 
factory will have a daily capacity of 
15,000 pairs of rubber shoes. When this 
factory is completed, it is planned to 
reconstruct the works at Mjondalen 
particularly with a view to increased 
output of mechanical rubber goods. In 
addition, it is planned to make 6,000 
pairs of rubber shoes daily. According 
to press reports foreign competition has 
greatly increased, especially from the 
East. 

Gislaved, Ltd., 
working with Swedish capital, is said 
now to be producing 3,500 pairs of 
rubber shoes daily. It further appears 
that the concern will manufacture tires. 


goods 


Stamboul, Turkey, 








Book Reviews 


“Annuario delle Materie Plastiche. 
1933/34, XII.” Second Edition. Casa 
Editrice Pollini, Milan, Italy. (Italian). 
Cloth, 478 pages, 7 by 9% inches. Illus- 
trated. Index of materials and manu- 
facturers of plastic moldings. 

This work is a directory of manufac- 
turers of mixing equipment, presses, 
and molds for stock products and spe- 
cialties produced from plastic molding 
materials, together with lists of manu- 
facturers of such articles. 

“America Self-Contained.” By 
uel Crowther, 1933. Doubleday, Doran 
& Co., Garden City, N. Y. Cloth, 340 
pages, 5144 by 8% inches. Price $2. 
disclosed many 


Sam- 


In this book are 
salient facts of American economic his- 
tory in support of the thesis that the 
policy of economic nationalism will 
world independence in 
The country’s dis- 


give America 
trade and finance. 
astrous experiences in internationalism 
and since the Great War are 
in convincing arguments for 
The part of technical re 


during 
arrayed 
the change. 


sources in the new economic freedom 
is appreciatively set forth in the devel- 
opment of such essentials as dyes and 
synthetic rubber. 





EDITOR'S BOOK TABLE . 


New Publications 


The Vanderbilt News. R&. T. Vander- 
bilt Co., Inc., 230 Park Ave., New York, 
N. Y. The January-February issue of 
this publication is devoted exclusively 
to the special compounding necessary 
severe service conditions 
under which automobile inner tubes 
must now function. Many sample high 
and low sulphur stocks are given with 
complete test data and graphs of physi- 
cal properties and age resisting capac- 
ity. 

“Cumar.” ‘The Barrett Co., 40 Rec- 
tor St., New York, N. Y. This pam- 
phlet describes the neutral, stable body, 
unique in the broad field of synthetic 
resins known as Cumar. Its range of 
industrial application is extensive and 
of special interest and importance to 
the rubber compounder because of the 
many 


to meet the 


specific characteristics of its 
grades and the perfection with which 
it blends with rubber. 

“By-Laws and Rules.” The Commod- 
ity Exchange, Inc., 81 Broad St., New 
York, N. Y. These “By-Laws and 
Rules” are contained in a_ loose-leaf 
binder. They are segregated under 
various headings indicated by guide 
cards according to the different com- 


modities under their respective titles 
The Commodity Exchange, Inc., was 
formed by the consolidation on May 1, 
1933, of the 4 former New York ex- 
changes for rubber, raw silk, hide, and 
the National Metal exchange. 
“Operators’ Hand Book. Goodrich 
Tires—Trucks and Buses, 1934 Edi- 
tion.” The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
O. In this convenient booklet the users 
of tires for every type of service will 
find full specifications, load and infla- 
tion tables for tires, tubes, air-contain- 
ers, and valves; also data on solid and 
and a handy table of 
commodities commonly 


cushion tires 
weights of 
trucked in road vehicles. 

“Tyer Druggist and Surgical Rubber 
Goods Catalog No. 1134.”) Tyer Rubber 
Co., Andover, Mass. This concern has 
consistently maintained the high qual- 
ity of its products since the date of 
its establishment in 1856. The present 
catalog in colors and black and white 
displays an extensive line of modern 
rubber items for hospital, home, and 
office use. The company is also en- 
gaged in rubber covering rolls for 
manufactures of paper, textile, tannery, 
and leather industries. 
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Rubber Industry in Far East 








Dunlop Plantations 


In December, 1933, the planting cor- 
respondent of the Straits Times toured 
the various estates of Dunlop Planta- 
tions, Ltd., then gave his impressions 
in 4 articles. Dunlop Plantations, Ltd., 
the biggest rubber-planting concern in 
the Far East, was formed as a_ sub- 
sidiary of the Dunlop Rubber Co. in 
1912, with an area of 4,932 acres. To- 
day it has 9 estates totaling 101,053 
acres, of which 49,992 acres are mature; 
2.317 acres are immature, non-budded; 
32,795 acres immature, budded; and 15,- 
949 acres reserve land. These estates, in 
Malacca, Negri Sembilan, and Johore, 
are for the most part within a radius 
of 70 miles from headquarters. 

Dunlop Plantations have the largest 
budded area of any owned by a single 
concern in Malaya, although budding 
was not started until 1929 when Dr. 
Cramer, former director of agriculture 
at Buitenzorg, Java, was hired. With 
the advice of this rubber-budding pio- 
neer suitable clones were selected, and 
the 13 to 14 different clones now es- 
tablished are still considered among the 
best. 

The oldest budded area, on Bahau 
Estate, consists of 430 acres planted in 
1926 and budded in 1929. Tapping here 
was first started on an area represent- 
ing 54 acres (allowing 100 tapping trees 
to the acre) on October 1, 1933, and the 
vield for the first month was at the rate 
of 500 pounds per acre per year; since 
then a further increase in yield has 
been noted, This area is of special inter- 
est as being one of the first, if not the 
first, monoclone budded area to be 
tapped on a commercial scale in Ma- 
lava. On this estate, too, is a 100-acre 
experimental section where about 500 
different clones are being tested. 

Dunlop’s outstanding budding 
achievement, however, is found on La- 
dang Geddes, the largest of the 9 es- 
tates, which has a budded area of 
13,379 acres. This estate, a total of 
22,035 acres, was acquired in May, 1929, 
and before the end of December, 1930, 
the 13,379 acres mentioned above had 
been marked off into half-mile square 
blocks, felled, burned, lined, holed, and 
planted, and 18 months later it was all 
budded,. Extensive sections have also 
been budded on the other estates, nota- 
bly on Paya Lang and Sagil Estates 
(8,589 and 6,749 acres, respectively). 

The cost of bringing the budded 
areas to the bearing stage was between 
£40 and £50 per acre, including all 
necessary roads, buildings, and_ fac- 
tories. In about 2 years the larger 
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areas will begin to reach the tapping 
stage, and it is calculated that before 
many years are past Dunlop will ob- 
tain over 50,000,000 pounds of rubber 
annually. At present the output from 
the unbudded area is 22,000,000 pounds 
so that the budded area alone is ex- 
pected before long to yield almost % 
more than the present mature area; 
hence, says the writer, it is not unrea- 
sonable to assume that within the next 
3 vears or so, allowing full provision 
for depreciation and for increased labor 
rates, Dunlop wiil easily be able to 
produce at or below 2d. per pound. 

The methods of preparing sheet on 
these estates is illustrated’ by the pro- 
cedure at the central factory on Johol 
Estate, which serves 6,000 acres and 
treats 7,000 pounds of latex daily. On 
arrival at the factory the latex is bulked 
in a 4,000-gallon tank and then con- 
veyed to 28 coagulating tanks. The 
next day the tanks, which have wheel 
bases and stand on circular rail tracks, 
are pushed close to the battery of 7 
sheeting mills, and the coagulum is 
machined in continuous fashion. The 
sheet, arranged on tiered racks sus- 
pended from an overhead rail system, 
is left to dry for 24 hours, when the 
racks are brought to a steam-heated 
drying chamber by an overhead con- 
veyer. The dried rubber, after being 
sorted, is packed in jute hessian bales; 
no wooden cases at all are used. The 
entire process, from reception of latex 
to completion of packing, takes 5 days 
against the average of at least a week 
or 10 days on most estates. 

On Paya Lang Estate is Dunlop’s 
central factory for concentrating la 
tex, where 8 centrifugal machines treat 
200,000 gallons of latex a month. After 
the latex reaches the factory, it is meas- 
ured, conveyed into tanks holding 8,000 
gallons, chemically tested, and sent 
through a pipe-line system direct to the 
centrifugal machines. After centrifuga- 
tion the concentrated latex is conveyed 
by pipe-line to 2 underground storage 
tanks, each holding 25,000 gallons, and 
from here it again passes through pipe- 
lines either into railway tankers or steel 
barrels, ready for export. This entire 
process takes 24 hours, and although 
it appears simple enough, is both ex- 
pensive and troublesome, jit seems. 
Thus the factory, which began operat- 
ing March, 1933, has so far cost £30,- 
000. Power is obtained from 2 engines, 
one 75 and the other 50 h.p., but these 
will be replaced by 2 of 150 h.p. each. 
Then the centrifuging machines have 
to be dismantled almost completely and 
cleaned every 2 hours. The factory 


works day and night in 3 shifts and 
employs about 70 persons. 

The steel barrels for shipping the 
concentrated latex, each containing 45 
to 50 gallons, are made in the Dunlop 
factory on Paya Lang Estate, averag- 
ing about 25 an hour. At this estate, 
too, is Dunlop’s own railway station. 

Dunlop’s total annual export of con- 
centrated latex, in pounds, follows: 
1929-1930, 1,238,858; 1930-31, 2,087,794; 
1931-32, 4,793,813; 1932-33, 6,384,184. 

Although the concern employs a sci- 
entist to advise on the best forestry 
methods suitak'e for special areas (old 
rubber in hilly sections) and the possi- 
bilities of rubber forestry are recog- 
nized, Dunlop nevertheless is cautious 
on this point and for the most part 
continues to follow a system of clean 
weeding and selected weeding. 

Naturally, the slump caused a consid- 
erable reduction in the European staff, 
but those remaining work on very sat- 
isfactory terms regarding salary and 
leave. In addition, such unusual com- 
forts as up-to-date bungalows with 
piped water are provided for all Euro- 
pean members of the staff, and manag- 
ers even have electric light. Further- 
more, there are 5, 9-hole golf courses 
and recreation grounds. The 2,000 or 
so of coolies, including Chinese and 
Tamils, are also well treated; their lines 
are up-to-date; they have vegetable 
gardens; the Tamil children are pro- 
vided with proper schooling; and finally 
is a well-equipped hospital with dis- 
pensary. 


Plywood Rubber Cases 


Much plantation rubber in the Far 
East is still shipped in packing cases of 
3-plywood, and Malayan imports of 
these cases for a number of years to- 
taled over 3,000,000 annually, represent- 
ing a value, which together with that 
for other kinds of rubber cases and 
fittings, ran to between $3,000,000 and 
over $5,000,000 a year. 

During 1931 and 1932, however, a 
sharp decline in these shipments is 
noted, which must be ascribed not so 
much to the slump and the search for 
cheaper methods of packing as to the 
increasing use of locally made cases. 
For since the first local factory for 
making plywood cases was established 
a few years ago in the Federated Malay 
States by Malayan Collieries, Ltd., their 
Malayply chests have been gaining 
ground steadily, and competition with 
imported cases has become keen. 

The rising cost of materials will un- 
doubtedly affect the price of imported 
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plywood cases, and the Straits Times 
learns that the Malayan firm men- 
tioned is preparing to entrench itself 
deeper in the local market by offering 
special rates, not much above present 
levels to estates who assure it of sup- 
port for the whole of 1934 or even for 
6 months. Imports of these cases may, 
therefore, be expected to decline more. 

The Federated Malaya States Agri- 
cultural Department publishes data 
showing that the most important for- 
source of 3-plywood cases has 
been Finland, which in 1931 supplied 
chests to a value of $1,238,489; by 1932 
this had dropped to $494,760. The ship- 
ments from the United Kingdom, 
$469,604 in 1931 and $381,829 in 1932 
were better maintained; while 
from Japan, $70,326 and $70,314, respec- 
tively, were practically unchanged. 
Fittings are supplied chiefly by France 
and Finland. 
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Netherlands East Indies 

The pros and cons of manuring old 
Hevea were gone into by J. van Wamel, 
of Tjikadoe, at a recent meeting of the 
Bantam Planters’ Association. His 
own experience showed that manuring 
for one or 2 years yielded little or no 
result in regard to increased outputs 
and that regular manuring is necessary 
to bring about such an increase, al- 
though even then the result may be 
disappointing. 

The problem amounted to this: to 
what level can outputs on old and 
poorer areas be raised by artificial ma- 
nuring, and does it pay? Taking the 
most favorable instance that an in- 
crease of 100% could be obtained by 
regular manuring for 5 years, could a 
yield of 500 kilos per bouw, for in- 
stance, be expected? But if this were 
possible, it would require the expendi- 
ture of 150 guilders per bouw to obtain 
a yield that was about half of what it 
is figured budded rubber should give. 
(Guilder=$0.402 U.S. currency. Bouw= 
1.754 acres.) 

Under present conditions, on 
other hand, it would not 
than 150 guilders per bouw to replant 
the old area with first-rate planting 
material which would average 
never obtained by the old seedling 
plantation. 

At Tjikadoe an experiment on these 
lines was started some years before in 
certain gardens where parts gave such 
poor yields that it did not pay to tap. 
The average output over all was about 
160 kilos per bouw. At present certain 
sections replanted with seedlings pro- 


the 


cost more 


crops 


duce 450 kilos per bouw, and others 
between 300 and 400 kilos per bouw. 
Figures for the area replanted with 


buddings are not yet available. 

The data support van Wamel’s con- 
clusion that in most cases complete re- 
planting of old areas is by far to be 
preferred to artificial manuring. Most 


of the planters at the meeting agreed 

that with prevailing prices for rubber 

manuring old rubber does not pay. 
The Central Bureau of Statistics pub- 


lished the following preliminary figures 
on rubber exports for December, 1933. 


Source Estate RUBBER NATIVE RUBBER 
Tons Tons 
UNION Scie Get salar 20 493 
NE eee ere 129 2,271 
Bandjermasin ..... 201 2,262 
Palembang ....... 137 2,934 
SS eS 16 4,404 
Reman: ..6555555 4,868 59 
| errr rrr ee 5,371 12,423 


These figures, plus 1,289 metric tons 
of latex, make the grand total for Su- 
matra and the Outer Provinces 19,083 
tons. 

The bureau also reported that the 
number of estates resuming tapping 
continues to increase, particularly in 
Java. At the end of November, 1933, 
the total tappable area still out of tap- 
ping had fallen to 14.3%, whereas in 
January, 1933, the percentage for all 
Netherlands East Indies had been 
19.4%. 
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Foreign Trade Iniormation 

For further information concerning the in- 

guirics listed below address United States De- 

partment of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and 

Domestic Commerce, Room 734, Custom House, 
Ae & 


New York, N. 


No. CoMMOpITY City AnD COUNTRY 
*7,036 Canvas rubber-soled 
shoe machinery..... Port Elizabeth, 
South Africa 
"72087 BUG seeks skeen ses Shanghai, China 
*7,039 Bath sponges and 
sponge mittens......Montreal, Canada 
"F080 TOCEEMINOES. 260% ssc 00s Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil 
*7,096 Rubber goods........ Tel Aviv, Pales- 
tine 
R700G) BORE: icdsesene suns Turin, Italy 


*Purchase. {Purchase and agency. 





United States Latex Imports 


Year Pounds Value 
Pees. Keebhactekedanekene 10,414,712 $884,355 
TEBE, Gvbschabdncenbaseae 11,388,156 601,999 
1933 

DMs le sokanGsnanae enna 1,882,928 $100,900 
See mer eens 821,03 460,Uo0, 
MEM? . saaecas sauna scaen ont 1,207,608 55,731 
ee errr ey 1,778,323 80,749 
Pt scape ahes0sennnansds 1,644,296 71,008 
DE icinkanssp hehe sabscke 1,353,703 66,827 
DN 4 wakneapeuinaeedeus - 1,383,459 85,636 
EN eee ee tee oe 2,589,838 196,138 
eM cs sinunaskeasaseee 3,008,286 267,516 
Ee 3,495,689 310,531 
Dy Uisscasesostsassahoes 2,774,640 282,065 
SRD. dovednbasdnnes sous ons 2,890,056 270,533 


Data from United States Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. 





Rubber Trade Inquiries 


The inquiries that follow have already been 
answered; nevertheless they are of interest not 
only in showing the needs of the trade, but be- 
cause of the possibility that additional informa- 
tion may be furnished by those who read them. 
The Editor is therefore glad to have those inter- 
ested communicate with him. 

No. InQuiRY 


1646 Manufacturer of transparent sheet rubber. 

1647. Manufacturer of machines for cutting sole 
and heel blanks. 

1648 Manufacturer of Phenolax. 

1649 Manufacturers of machinessfor making 
rubber boots. 

1650 Manufacturer of gutta percha tissue. 

1651 Rubberizer of yarn cord. 

1652 Who coats small pieces of metal with 
rubber. 

1653 Manufacturers of zinc and aluminum 
stearates, 

1654 Manufacturers of molded rubber products. 

1655 Manufacturer of rubber thread. 

1656 Manufacturer of a sponge rubber with 


a semi-hard rubber surface on one side 
at least. 





India Rubber World 


Eastern and Southern 
(Continued from page 46) 


Smith Chemical & Color Co. through 
President C. Smith has announced the 
removal of its main office and ware- 
house from 28 Moore St., New York, 
N. Y., to its larger quarters at 55 John 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Latex Fibers Industries, Inc., Beaver 
Falls, N. Y., has named Henry C. 
Avery, former vice president of Flint- 
kote Corp., sales manager in charge 
of the new sales headquarters at 1790 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. Latex 
Fibers Industries, Inc., owned by the 
United States Rubber Co. and J. B. 
Lewis Co., makes Laflex, Insolex, Lex- 


hide, and other latex-fibrous combina- 
tion materials. 

American Chemical Society, 300 W. 
42nd St., New York, N. Y., h: 


is sched- 


uled the following meetings: cighty- 
seventh, St. Petersburg, Fla., March 
25-30, 1934; eighty-eighth, Cleveland, 


O., September 10-14, 1934; eighty-ninth, 
New York, N. Y., week of April 22, 
1935; and _ ninetieth, Francisco, 
Gahit- 

The Harshaw Chemical Co. has 
moved from the eighth floor of the 
Chrysler Bldg., New York, N. Y., to 
rooms 3807 to 3810 in the same build- 
ing. 

Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., 30 
FE. 42nd St., New York, N. Y., has 
named A. B. Clark general traffic man- 
ager of its operating companies. 

F, R. Henderson, 25 S. William St., 
New York, N. Y., issues weekly rubber 
reports to the trade, which include 
graphical charts giving the price fluc- 
tuations of May contracts and New 
York spot quotations for 1925-1934. 

Georgia Webbing & Tape Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ga., manufactures narrow fab- 
rics including spinning and twister tape, 
webbing for mechanical uses, loop-edge 
Wrapping tape, non-stretch webbing, 
tape fasteners, and tape sewing thread. 
Tapes for the rubber industry are loop- 
edge wrapping, and vulcanizing. J. R. 
Killian is president of the company; H. 
K. Park, vice president; C. A. Rhyne, 
treasurer; and W. B. Hope, secretary. 

The Johnson-March Corp., maker of 
preservative paint for pipe lines, has 
moved its offices from 29-28 Hunter 
Ave., Long Island City, N. Y., to 52 
Vanderbilt Ave., New York, N. Y. E. 


P. Wenzelberger is chief chemist. 


San 


Rubber Section Annual 
Survey 

The Rubber Section of the Leather- 
Rubber-Shoe Division, United States 
Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D. C., making its annual survey of 
domestic consumption and stocks of 
crude and reclaimed rubber for 1933, 
has sent questionnaires to manufac- 
turers for reports on their consumption 
and stocks and to reclaimers, importers, 


and dealers for their inventories. A 
complete consolidated report will be 
issued as soon as the survey is com- 


pleted. 
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Patents and Trade 


MACHINERY 
United States 


1,939,670. Vulcanizing Press. P. De 
Mattia, Passaic, N. J., assignor, by 
mesne assignments, to National Rub- 
ber Machinery Co., Akron, O. 

1,939,842. Fabric Impregnator. C. W. 
Crumb, Hazleton, Pa. and F. M. 
Sanders, Marysville, Mich.; said 
Crumb assignor to Oliver ‘United 
Filters, Inc., San Francisco, Calif.; 
said Sanders assignor to St. Clair 
Rubber Co., Marysville, Mich. 

1,939,852. Glove Lining Form. H. C. 
Howard, Akron, and E. A. Willson, 
Cuyahoga Falls, both in O., assignors 
to B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, 
ie 

1,939,871. Hose Vulcanizer. G. kK. Be- 
dur, Akron, O., assignor to B. F. 
Goodrich Gos New York, N. Y. 

1,939,894. Cored _— Apparatus. ie 
QO. Goodwin, Akron, oe dat to 
B. F. Goodrich Co: Von’ York, N.Y 

1,940, 582 Vulcanizing Press. P. De 
Mattia, Passaic, N. J., assignor to 
National Rubber Machinery Co., Ak- 
ron, O. 

1,940,952. Screen Plate. 
assignor to Utility Mfg. 
Cudahy, Wis. 

1,941,016. Die-Clearing Mechanism. L.. 
A. Mayle, Fremont, O. 

1,941,099. Material Handler and Cutter. 
H. H. McGregor and K. E. Eck, as- 
signors to Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., all of Akron, O. 

1,941,114. Tube Builder. H. D. Stevens, 
assignor to Firestone Tire & Rubber 
‘o., both of Akron, O. 

1,942,311. Inner Tube Drier. C. Taa- 
rud, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

1,942,398. Embossed Article Appara- 
tus. F. D. Fowler, Newton, Mass., 
assignor to B. F. Goodrich Co., New 
York N.Y. 

1,942,498. Hose Machine. C. C. Spa- 
done, Rockville Center, assignor to 
Spadone Machine Co., Inc., New 
York, both in N. Y. 

1,942,519. Pyrometer. H. N. Packard, 
assignor to Cambridge Instrument 
Co., ‘Inc., both of Ossining, N. Y. 

1,942,639. Stock Rack. M. L. Engler 
and W. J. Breth, assignors to Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber Co., all of Akron, 
O. 


. hig wes ns, 
, both of 


1,942,986. Jar Ring Cutter. S. B. St. 
John, assignor to Black Rock Mfg. 
Co., both of Bridgeport, Conn. 

1,942,993. Ball Mold. P. M. Aultman 
and A. C. Bowers, both of Greens- 
burg, Pa., assignors to Pennsylvania 
Rubber Co., a corporation of Pa. 

i 101. Sponge Rubber Vulcanizer. 
G. i. Wheatley, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

1,943,133. Die Placing and Shifting. I. 

. Mayle, Fremont, O. 

1,943,736. Doll’s Head Apparatus. S. 
Marcus, Belle Harbor, assignor to 
Margon Corp., New York, both it 


1,943,784. Automatic Tire Spreader. C. 
E. Branick, assignor to Branick Mfg. 
Co., Inc., both of Fargo, N. Dak. 

1,943,947. Tire Mold. G. W. Bungay, 


= 


Plainfield, N. J., assignor to Alumi- 
num Co. of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1,943,996. Inflatable Article Apparatus. 
T. H. Williams, Akron, O., and C. S. 
Moomy, Carlisle, Pa., assignors to 
National Rubber Machinery Co., Ak- 
ron, O. 

1,944,142. Wire Wrapper. A. O. Ab- 
bott, Jr., Grosse Pointe Park, and G. 
K. McNeill, Detroit, assignors to 
Morgan & Wright, Detroit, all in 


Mich. 
Dominion of Canada 
337,966. Tire Former. H. Thorburn, 


Toronto, Ont. 
United Kingdom 


397,465. Mold. M. Van Roggen, Brus- 
sels, Belgium. 

397,608. Knitting — I. 1. Ber- 
ridge & Co., Ltd., Kilbourn, and 
C. S. Martin, all ie Tele ester. 

398,475. Tile Mold. H. V. Whittaker, 
Eccles, and E. G. Latham, Manches- 


ter. 

399,197. Mask Mold. J. A. Sadd, Por 
ton, Wiltshire. 

399,356. Cushion Tire Mold. M. and 
R. Baudou, both of Gironde, and J. 
Brunswick, Boulogne-sur-Seine, both 
in France. 

399,850. Rubber Mixer. Dunlop Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd London, and E. E. 
Quinton, Birmingham. 


Germany 


590,763. Self-Acting Belting Mounter. 
R. Weidermann, Moxa, Post Poss- 
neck 1. Thur. 

591,422. Microporous Diaphragm For- 
mer. Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., Lon- 
don, England, and Anode Rubber Co., 
Ltd., St. Peter’s Port, Channel Is- 
lands. Represented by C. Wiegand, 
Berlin. 

591,502. Dust Suction Device with 
Rubber Bearings. Siemens-Schuckert 
Werke A.G., Berlin-Siemensstadt. 

591,702. Rubber Goods Former and 
Vulcanizer, Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., 
London, England. Represented by 
R. and M. M. Wirth, C. Weihe, and 
H. Weil, all of Frankfurt a.M. 


PROCESS 
United States 


1,939,843. Splice Insulation. FE. H. 
Darby, deceased, by C. L. Darby, ex- 
ecutrix, both of Rome, assignor to 
American Anode, Inc., New York, all 
in N: Y. 

1,939,846. Artificial Turf. F. 
Akron, O., assignor to B. F. 
rich Co. New York, N. Y. 

1,939,878. Weather Stripping. FE. E. 
Davidson, Akron, O., assignor to B. 
F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,939,879. Window Guide Channel. FE. 
E. Davidson, Akron, O., assignor to 
B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,940,009. Golf Balls. A. Munro, Belle- 
ville, assignor to St. Mungo Mfg. Co. 
of America, Newark, both in N. J. 

1,940,077. Tire. J. P. Coe, Yonkers, 





Fenton, 


Good- 


Marks 


N. Y., assignor to Morgan & Wright, 
Detroit, Mich. ; 
1,940,145. Tubing. P. A. Raiche, Provi- 
dence, R. I., assignor to Davol Rub- 

ber Co., a corporation of R. 

1,940,315. Rubber Article. E. E. Mc- 
Kay, assignor to Revere Rubber Co., 
both of Providence, R. I. 

1,941,053. Balls. M. P. H. L. Raep- 
saet, Aurec-sur-Loire (Haute Loire), 
France, assignor to Societe Belge du 
Caoutchouc Mousse, Berchem-Ste.- 
Agathe lez Brussels, Belgium. 

1,941,120. Forming Shoe Socks. D. F. 
Twiss and E. A. Murphy, both of 
Wylde Green, assignors to Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Birmingham, all in 
England. 

1,941,193. Container. L. E. Wells, 
Cleveland Heights, and E. ese ig 
Cleveland, assignors to Will ard Stor- 
age Battery Co., Cleveland, all in O. 

1,941 200. Goods from abhor Disper- 
sions. W. H. Chapman and D. W. 
Pounder, both of Birmingham, Eng- 
land, assignors to Dunlop Rubber Co., 
Ltd., a British company. 

1,941,420. Molded Product. C. E. Sieg- 
fried, Sandusky, O., assignor, by 
mesne assignments, to Construction 
Materials Patents, Inc., a corporation 


of O. 

1,941,912. Non-Slipping Surface. D. 
Repony, Clifton, assignor to Raybes- 
tos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, both in 

ew 


1,942,425. Furrier’s Art. P. Holman, 
Virginia, Minn. 
1,942,683. Printing Block. B. C. Cham- 


bers, New York, N. Y., assignor to 
Wallace & Tiernan Products, Inc., 
3elleville, N. J. 

1,942,797. Preparing Tire Casings for 
Vulcanization. C. E. Bittaker, assign- 
or to General Tire & Rubber Co. 
both of Akron, O. 

1,943,272, 1,943,273, 1,943,274, and 1,943,- 
275. Tire Bead. W. G. Lerch, Ak- 
ron, O., assignor, by direct and mesne 
assignments, to National-Standard 
Co., Niles, Mich. 

1,943,381. Rubber Thread. J. R. Gam- 
meter, Akron, O., assignor to Revere 
Rubber Co., Providence, R. I. 

1,943,436, 1,943,437, 1,943,438, and 1,943,- 
439. Rubber Thread. E. Hopkinson, 
New York, N. Y., assignor to Na- 
tional India Rubber Co., Providence, 


Rot 
1,943,917. Tire Skidding Prevention. 
W. Josky, Hamburg, Germany. 


Dominion of Canada 


337,765. Printing Form. H. Horn, 
Dresden, Germany. 

337,961. Rubber-Set Brush. W. E. 
Smith, Edgware, England. 

338,143. Solid Dispersing Method. An- 
ode Rubber Co., Ltd., St. Peter's 
Port, Channel Islands, ee a of A. 
Szegvari, Akron, O., U. 


338,171. Rubber Article. oem At- 
wood Co., assignee of G. C. Brown, 
both of Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 


388,186. Elastic Article. Kendall Cas 
assignee of G. B. Meagher, both of 
Chicago, (TE U..S. A: 
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338,267. | Latex-Impregnated Textile 
Product. J. Duarry-Serra, Barcelona, 
Spain. 

338,279. Inflatable Rubber Goods. J 

H. Johnson, Toronto, Ont. 
338,350. Shoe Protecting Method. Ma- 
terials Protector Corp., Newark, N. J., 
U. S. A. assignee of R. Schneider 
and A. Poelman, co-inventors, both 
of Saint-Maurice, France. 

338,372. Rubber Thread. Rubber Elec- 
tro Deposition Patents, Ltd., London, 
England, assignee of W. A. Williams, 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 


United Kingdom 
Rubber Thread. 


Processes, Ltd., SE. 
Channel Islands, assig 


International 
Peter's 
rnee of E. 


397 419 
Latex 
Pi rt, 


J. Joss, Bristol, R. La SA. 
397,506. Proofing Permeable Material. 

B. D. Porritt, J. BR Scott, and Re 

search Assn. of British Rubber Man- 


ufacturers, all of Croydon. 


397,669. Utilizing Waste Rubber. \ 


L.. Gomez, Teruel, Spain. 

398,306. Rubber. J. J. Drakeley, Lon 
don; F. H. Cotton, Hertfordshire; 
and D. Bridge & Co., L.td., Manches- 
rer: 

398,362. Roller. fF. Griffiths, Salford, 
and D. Bamford, Middleton. 


Uniting Valve Parts to Tires. 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., London, 
and P. R. Booth, Birmingham 

398,780. Rubber Goods. M. Dupret, 
Brussels, Belgium 

399,051. Ornamenting Rubber. B. F. 
Goodrich .O.. New York, N. Y _ ao 
signee of C, W. Leguillon, Akron, O., 
both in the U. S. A. 


Germany 


590,910. Process and Device for Mak- 
ing Tubes. Anode Rubber Co. (Eng- 
land) Ltd., London, England. Rep- 
resented by R. and M. M. Wirth, ¢ 
Weihe, and H. Weil, all of Frankfurt 


a.M., and T. R. Koehnhorn, Berlin. 


CHEMICAL 
United States 
1,939,692. Accelerator. A. F. Hardman, 
assignor to Kelly-Springfield Tire 
Co., both of Cumberland, Md. 
1,940,053. Colored Rubber. W. Hen- 
trich, Erlangen, M. Hardtmann, 
Naunhof, and P. Backes, Rheydt, all 
in Germany, assignors to General 
Aniline Works, Inc., New York, N. \ 
1,940,280. Accelerator. I. Williams and 


398,485 


A. M. Neal, assignors to E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., all of Wil 
mington, Del. 

1,940,528. Rubber Copeman. A. E 
Bond, Seven Kings, assignor, by di 


to Rub- 
London, 


rnments, 
Ltd., 


rect and mesne assig¢ 
ber Cement Products, 
both in England. 

1,940,815, 1,940,816, 1,940,817, 1,940,818, 
and 1,940,819. Age Resister. W. L. 


Semon, Cuyahoga Falls, O., — ynor 
to B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, 
N. Y: 

1,940,824. Age Resister. A. W. Sloan, 
Akron, O., assignor to B. F. Good- 
rich Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,941,012. Age Resister. W. N. Jones, 
Akron, O., assignor to B. F. Goodrich 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,941,142. Accelerator. W. P. TER 
Horst, Nitro, W. Va., assignor to 
Rubber Service Laboratories Co., Ak 
ron, Q. 

1,941,146. Accelerator. M. W. Harman, 


Rubber 


assignor to 


Nitro, W. Va., 


397,374. 


397 508. 


397,076. 


398 006. 


398.319. 


398,349. 


398,547. 


398,702. 


398,759. 


Service Laboratories Co., Akron, O. 

1,941,437. Gasket Compound. H. H. 
Jordan, Manheim Township, assignor 
to Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, 
both in Pa. 


1,941,691. Vulcanization Method. L. 
G. Jenness, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor 
to St. Mungo Mfg. Co. of America, 
Newark, N. J. 

1,942,790. Accelerator. E. Zaucker and 
M. Bégemann, both of Cologne-Mul- 
heim, and L. Orthner, Sein 
G. Werk, assignors to I. Farben- 


industrie A.G., Frankfurt a. all in 
Germany. 

1,942,853. Rubber Master Batch. W. I 
Zimmerli, Portage Township, and W. 
l.. Semon, Cuyahoga Falls, both in 
O., assignors to B. F. Goodrich Co., 


New York, N. y. 

1,943,423 and 1,943,424. Rubber Adhe- 
sive. W. WW. Dunfield, Yonkers, 
N. Y., assignor to Naugatuck Chemi- 
cal Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 


1,943,570. Accelerator. C. S. Williams, 
Woodbury, N. J., assignor to E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del. 

1,943,797. Accelerator. J. R. Ingram, 
Nitro, W. Va., assig mor to Rubber 
Service Laboratories Co., Akron, ©. 


Dominion of Canada 


337,928. Collector Ring Compound. I. 
Q. Gurnee, Butler, N. J., U. S. A. 
338,019. Accelerator. Goodyear Tire 3 
Rubber Co., Akron, assignee of L. 
Sebrell, Silver Lake, and A. M. ue 
ford, Stow, co-inventors, all in O., 

U.S: 7A: 
338,331. Asphaltic Coating Composi- 
tion. Canadian Industries, Ltd., Mon- 


treal, P. Q., assignee of H. J. Barrett, 
Wilmington, Del., U. S. A. 

338,412. Chlorinated Rubber. FE. Kon- 
rad and F. Schwerdtel, co-inventors, 
both of Leverkusen-I. G. Werk, Ger- 
many. 


United Kingdom 


Rubber Composition. F. J. J. 
Knight, Small Dole, Sussex. 

Tire Vulcanization. ree 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., U. S. 
A 


Leather-Rubber Composition. 
P. Meversberg and G. Wolf, both of 
Bratislava, Czechoslovakia. 


397,997. Coating Composition. Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd., London; Anode 
Rubber Co., Ltd., St. Peter’s Port, 


Channel Islands; and Fk. A. Murphy 
and D. N. Simmons, both of Birming- 
ham. 

Rubber Compound. H. J. 
Hilversum, Holland. 
Fibrous Composition. 
Rubber Co., Ltd., London; Anode 
Rubber Co., Ltd., St. Peter’s Port, 
Channel Islands; and FE. A. Murphy, 
Birmingham. 

Porous Rubber Composition. 
J. Neuhaus, Bruck, Germany, 


Prins, 
Dunlop 


398,477. Rubber Paint. International 
Gene ral Electric Co., Inc., New York, 
J ae. te assignee of Allge- 


meine. Elektricitats- Ges., Berlin, Ger- 
many. 

Fibrous Composition. J. J. 
Bamberger, Middlesex. 

Rubber Composition. H. G. 
C. Fairweather, London. (R. J. King 
Co., Inc., Stamford, Conn., U. S. A.) 
Abrasive Composition. Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co., New York, 
N. Y., assignee of C. E. Yates, Perth 
Amboy, N. J., both in the U. S. A. 
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399,009. Rubber Composition. V. Kauf- 


mann, Mannheim, Germany. 
399,147. Bituminous Rubber Composi- 
tion. J. Lightfoot, Accrington. 
399,173. Gas Inflating Material. Im- 


perial Chemical Industries, Ltd., Lon- 
don, and W. R. Cousins, Cheshire. 

399,213. Dipped Goods. Anode Rubber 
Co., Ltd., St. Peter’s Port, Channel 
Islands, assignee of V. J. Sprunger, 
Akron, *0.,-. 8: A. 

399,229. Rubber Composition. H. Mor 
ser, London. 


399,277. Latex Composition. E. V. 
Hayes-Gratze, London. 
399,370. Latex. A. Nyrop and Koe- 


foed, Hauberg, Marstrand, & Helweg 
Aktieselskabet Titan, both of Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. 

399,394. Latex Coating Composition. 
Accumulatoren-Fabrik A.G., Berlin, 
Germany. 

399,684. Latex Composition. 
tal, Budapest, Hungary. 
399,781. Synthetic Rubber Composi- 
tion. Felten & Guilleaume Carlswerk 

A.G., Cologne, Germany. 

399,856. Latex Composition. WV. J. 
Tennant, london. ha de Manning 
Corp,, Groy, aN. Y;,. U0: A.) 

399,868. Coating bimeedad on. D: 
Traill, Ayrshire, and Imperial Chem- 
ical Industries, Ltd., London. 

399.870 and 399,871. Latex Composi- 
tion. Dewey & Almy, Ltd., London 


Germany 


Rubber Solutions. 
Merck, Darmstadt. 

591,905. Porous Rubber from Aqueous 
Dispersions. Dunlop Rubber Co., 
L.td., London, England, and Anode 
Rubber Co:, iLtd., St. Peter’s Port, 
Channel Islands. Represented by C 
Wiegand, Berlin. 

591,951. Vulcanized Rubber Goods. W. 
B. Wiegand, New York, N. Y., U. S. 


L. d’An- 


590,685. Firma E 


A. Represented by G. Knoth, Ham- 
burg 
GENERAL 
United States 
1,939,649. Fountain Pen. LL. H. Ash- 
more, Collingswood, assignor to Es- 


terbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co., Camden, 
both in N. J. 
1,939,753. Fountain Pen. 


Cinnaminson Township, 


E. S. Wor rd, 


assignor, by 


direct and mesne assignments, to Es- 
terbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co., Cam- 
den, both in N. J. 


1,939,838. Insect Destroyer. J. G. Was- 
son, Canton, III. 

se ie 848. Resilient — Support. F. 

. Haushalter, Akron, assignor to 

: F, Goodrich Co., < Pe "York, N.. Y. 

1,939,855. Engine Vibration Damper. 


O. C. Kreis, assignor to Continental 
Motors Corp., both of <a Mich. 
1,939,859. Driving Belt. G. L. Mz atthias, 
Silver Lake, O., ees to B. F. 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 
1,939,867. Receptacle. A. W. Thomp- 
son, Akron, O., assignor to B. 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 


bing Se Flexible — Coupling. G. 


K. Bedur, Akron, assignor to B. 
F. Goodrich Co., i York, N.Y. 
1,939,875. Cable. V. Bush, W. Med 

ford, Mass. 

1,939,920. Horseshoe Bottom Tread. 
G. Rigante, Westerleigh, Staten Is- 
land, N. 

1,939,948. Roll. C. Berlow, assignor to 


Wringer Co., both = of 


RW. 


American 
Woonsocket, 
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1,939,968. Flexible Post. J. Frei, Jr., 
Chicago, Ill. 

1,940,074. Pipe Joint. J. H. G. Bur- 
meister, Hamburg, Germany. 

1,940,104. Handle Covering. G. E. Rus- 
sell and H. I. Diamond, both of At- 
lanta, Ga. 

1,940,210. Faucet Syringe. J. M. Fred- 
erick, assignor to J. L. Rosenfield, 
both of Baltimore, Md. 

1,940,302. Oscillating wot, .C. i. 
Humphrey, Detroit, and R. K. Lee, 
Highland Park, assignors to Chry sler 
Corp., Detroit, all in Mich. 

1,940,330. Shock Absorbing Mounting. 
A. J. Sinclair and J. W. Sailler, as- 
signors to Chrysler Corp., all of De- 
troit, Mich. 

1,940,301. Headrest. A. J. May, as- 
signor to Ritter Dental Mfg. Cor. 
Inc., both of Rochester, N. Y. 

1,940,511. High Voltage Conductor, 
H. D. Rice, assignor to National In- 
dia Rubber Co., both of Bristol, R. I. 

1,940,542. Shoe with Rubber Inlets. |. 
Goth, Berlin, Germany. 


1,940,546. Dustpan. i. 8B: Hower. 
Akron, O. ; ; ; 
1,940,608. Figure Toy. I. H. Schavoir, 


Stamford, Conn. 

1,940,640. Refrigerating Apparatus. J. 
T. Rauen, assignor to Frigidaire 
Corp., both of Dayton, O. 

1,940,686. Vibration Dampening Mount- 
ing, H.C. Word; Bre, Pa. 

1,940,767. Sewing Machine Die Stamp- 
ing Attachment. R. O. Perkins, 
Cleveland, O ’ 

1,940,868. Compound Tubular Fabric. 

A. Kennedy, Pawtucket, R. L., as- 
signor to Anaconda Wire & Cable 
Co., New York, N. Y. : 

1.940.884, ay Ly and 1,940,886. Uni- 
versal Joint. R. H. Rosenberg, De- 
troit, Mich., assignor to Budd Wheel 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ‘ 

1,940,895. Internal Combustion En- 
gine. H. E. Wacker, assignor to 
Packard Motor Car Co., both of De- 
troit, Mich. 

1,941,071. Container and Closure. J). 
E. Baxter, Los Angeles, Calif. ; 

1,941,148. Printing Plate. G. R. Kel- 
tie, assignor to American Wringer 
Co.. Inc., both of Woonsocket, R. I. 

1,941,249. Inflater and Pressure Gage. 
J. C. Crowley, Cleveland Heights, 
assienor to Dill Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
both in O. 

1,941,380. Motor Vehicle Brake. L. X. 
\ntelme and |... Trescartes, both of 
Paris, France. 

1,941,399. Hydraulic Buffer with Door 
Closer. C. Ischebeck, Vorde, as- 
signor to Kk. Maste, Iserlohn, both 
in Germany. 

1,941,401. Corset. M. Kahn, Cedar- 
hurst, N. Y. 

1,941 441. es Closer with Dis- 
penser. . Miller, assignor to Eli 
Lilly & ‘Co both of Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

1,941,505. Combination Garment. H. 
Wipperman, assignor, by mesne as- 
signments, to H. W. Gossard Col, 
both of Chicago, Til. 

1,941,549. Toilet Tank Valve. P. C. 
Gannon, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1,941,699. Sock Suspender. 
Duisburg, Germany. 

1,941,713. Foot Corrective Device. R. 
V. Parsons, Johnstown, Pa. 

1,941,746. Stock Receptacle. M. E. 
Hill, assignor to Holfast Rubber Co., 
both of Atlanta, Ga. 

1,941,853. Shoe. M. Colavito and J. S. 
Merenna, both of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1,941,872. Friction Facing. H. Abert, 


H. Loffler, 


New York, N. Y., assignor to Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 

1,941,877. Exercising Ball. . k. Bra- 
zeau, assignor of A to P. Palmblad, 
and 14 to H. T. Bates, all of Port- 
land, Ore. 

1,941,995. Rubber Spring. W.H. Mus- 
sey, Chicago, Ill, assignor, by mesne 
ass ig rninents, to Pullman Car & Mfg. 
Corp., a corporation of Del. 

1,941,990. Equalizer Seat Cushion. W. 
H. Mussey, Chicago, Ill., assignor, by 
mesne assignments, to Pullman Car 
& Mfg. Corp., a corporation of Del. 

1,942,001. Shoe. C. F. Rohn, White- 
fish Bay, and F. A. Rohn, Milwaukee, 
beth in Wis. 

1,942,008. Typewriter. J. A. Bb. Smith, 
Stamford, Conn., assignor to Under- 
wood Elliott Fisher Co., New York, 


NY: 
1,942,018. Resilient Wheel. L. W. 
Blackwood, Spokane, Wash. 
1,942,116. Blow-out Patch and Plug. 


T. W. Mullen, El Dorado, Ark. 

1,942,252. Fly Swatter. J. L. Martin, 
Thornbury, Victoria, Australia. 

1,942,296. Cushion. E. B. Killen, Lon- 
don, England. 

1,942,305. Typewriter. J. L. Petz, as- 
signor to Electromatic Typewriters, 
Inc., both of Rochester, N. Y. 

— 366. Casing = Fae: 

M. C. Seamark, St. Just, England. 

1,043, 394. Goggles. N M. Baker, as- 
signor to American Optical Co., both 
of Southbridge, Mass. 

1,942,489. Gasket. G. H. Pfefferle, as- 
signor to S. R. Dresser Mfg. Co., 
both of Bradford, Pa. 

1,942,719. Toy. Y. Mikamo and I. 
Koda, both of Watsonville, Calif. 
1,942,721. Flexible Connection. 1|.. Q. 
Moffitt, Akron, O., assignor to B. F. 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 
1,942,829. Vehicle Brake Hose. A. D. 
Pentz, New York, assignor to Pentz 
Motor Brake Corp., New Brighton, 
both in N. Y. “ : 
1,942,867. Airplane Deicer. C. W. Le- 
guillon, Akron, O., assignor to B. F. 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 
1,942,882. Milking Apparatus. A 
Sutherland, Vancouver, B. C., Can- 
ada. Lec: 
1,942,883. Pneumatic Shoe. A. Schat- 
fer, Veliki-Beckerek, Yugoslavia. 
1,942,959. Inflatable Article Valve. F. 
Fenton, Akron, O., assignor to B. F. 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 
1,942,976. Body Support. W. R. Pop- 
kess, Sabetha, Kan. 
1,943,048. Fountain Pen. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1,943,237. Advertising Device. R. H. 
Harrington, assignor to General Tire 
& Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,943,365. Bath Sponge. C. R. C. Bor- 
den, Brookline, Mass. 

1,943,435. Expansion Pulley. j. R. 
Hertenstein, assignor to Nashville 
Machine & Supply Co., both of Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

1,943,448. Waterproof Footwear. H. 
P. Manville, Woodbury, assignor to 
Goodyear’s India Rubber Glove Mfg. 
Co., Naugatuck, both in Conn. 

1,943,547. Motor Vehicle. C. R. Paton, 
Birmingham, assignor to Packard 
Motor Car Co., Detroit, both in Mich. 

1,943,588. Roof Structure. H. J. Dinst- 
bir, Butler, Pa. 

1,943,785. Fountain Pen. J. M. Bur- 
roughs, Tipton, Iowa. 

1,943,792. Eraser. K. A. Garvey, as- 
signor to Wahl Co., both of Chicago, 
Ill. 

1,943,818. 


J. Wallace, 


Wire Coating Apparatus. C. 


397,488. 


397,591. 


397,896. 
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B. Fantone, Lyndhurst, and R. M. 
Jameson, Teaneck, assignors to Syn- 
cro Machine Co., Arlington, all in 
Net. 

1,943,887. Airplane Shock Absorbing 
Strut. R. E. Dowd, Staten Island, 
N. Y., assignor to Russell Mfg. Co., 
Middletown, Conn. 

1,943,910. Goggles. N. M. Baker, as- 
signor to American Optical Co., both 
of Southbridge, Mass. 

1,943,915. Steering Wheel. FD; 
Geyer, assignor to Inland Mfg. Co., 
both of Dayton, O. 

1,944,101. Door Buffer. E. 
Oakland, Calif. 

1,944,108. Electrically Heated Atomizer, 
J. Robinson, New York, N. Y, 


Dominion of Canada 


337,766. Boot and Shoe Upper. R. W. 
Hutchings, Bristol, England. 

337,770. Garment. F. H. Lewis, New 
YorkoN, ¥., U2:S: A: 

337,860. Railway Vehicle Wheel Set. 
La Société Anonyme des Pneu- 
matiques Dunlop, assignee of E. 
Pepinster, both of Paris, France. 

337,872. Vacuum Cleaner. B. F. Stur- 
tevant Co., Boston, assignee of G. W. 
and L. B. Allen, co-inventors, both 
of Hyde Park, all in Mass., U. S. A. 

337,874. Draft Rigging. Symington 
Co., New York, assignee of D. S. 
Barrows, Rochester, both in N. Y., 
Ue Ss AL 

337,883. Shoe Tree. United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Co. of Canada, Ltd., Mon- 
treal, P. Q., assignee of H. Hallam, 
Leicester, England. 

337,894. Plug and Socket. F. W. Hud- 
son, San Francisco, inventor, and 
A. W. McClary, Oakland, assigne¢ 
of 1% of the interest, both in Calif., 
U.S Ay 

337,956. Electrical Connector. FE. F 
Schmidt, Spokane, Wash., U. S. A. 

338,083. Gold Saving Machine. D. A. 
Silver, Goldendale, and J. W. Silver, 
Tacoma, co-inventors, both in Wash., 
Oey 


Meier, 


338,243. Continuous Film Processer. 
W estern Electric Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y., assignee of J. Crabtree, 


E. Orange, N. J., both in the U. S. A. 
338,287. Foundation Garment, |.. I. 
Malmstead, Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 
338,306. Writing Machine Platen Roll. 
J. Q. Sherman, Dayton, O., U.S. A. 

338,316. Electric Battery. M. Wilder- 
man, Monte Carlo, Monaco. 

338,333. Windshield Wiper. Christen 
Products Co., assignee of VY. rH, 
Christen, both of Detroit, Mich., 
USA. 

338,373. Sheet Rubber Product. Seam- 
less Rubber Co., Inc., assignee oi 
W. W. DeLaney, both of New Haven, 
Conn, U.S; A. 


United Kingdom 


397,347. Kite Balloon. J. Letourneur, 
Versailles, France. 
Pipe, Joint. L. Rado, Berlin, 
Germany. 
397,582. Sanitary Device. H. Sou- 
chard, Royan, France. 
Life Belt. O. D’Alessandro, 
Monte Carlo, Monaco. 


397,736. Fountain Pen. M. Chelazzi 


and D. Frulli, both of Genoa, Italy. 


397,754. Sifting Apparatus. Soc, Anon. 


Ateliers J. Hanrez, Monceau-sur- 
Sambre, assignee of Soc. Anon. Me- 
canique & Outillage, Sclessin, both in 
Belgium. 


Fluid Pressure Brake. Dun- 
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lop Rubber Co., Ltd., London, and 
E. F. Goodyear, J. Wright, and H. 
Trevaskis, all of Coventry. 

397,917. Inflating Valve. Avon India 
Rubber Co., Ltd., and O. F. Swan- 
borough, both of Melksham. 

397,944. Ball. St. Mungo Mfg. Co. 
Ltd., R. C. Swabey, and G. Bottom- 
ley, all of Glasgow, Scotland. 


398,041. Exerciser. A. H. Kempson, 
Birmingham. ; 
398,285. Loose-Leaf Binder Locker. 


Shaw & Sons, Ltd., and F. E. T. Fox, 
both of London. ; 
398,296. Tire Deflation Indicator. J. 


Roscoe and P. Stevenson, both of 
Litherland. 

398,361. Brake. Dunlop Rubber Co., 
Ltd., London, and E. F. Goodyear 


and J. Wright, both of Coventry. 


398,328. Accumulator Grid Paster. W. 
J. Tennant, London. (Monark Bat- 
tery Co., Inc., Chicago, [ll., U.S.A.) 

398,420. Surgical Suction Appliance. 


E. Weigel, Pforzheim, Germany, 

398,429. Vulcanizer Presser Belt. G. 
Roese, Stettin, Germany. 

398,447. Door Stop. E. Wieland, Zur 
ich, Switzerland. 

398,559. Refrigerator. O. M. Seemann, 


London. 

398,580. Ball. Dunlop Rubber Co., 
Ltd., and L. V. Kenward, both of 
London. 

398,584. Sleeping Bag. W. B. Tid- 


man, London. 

398,630. Accumulator. 
Stuttgart, Germany. 

398,654. Swimming Appliance. B. E. 
Lehmann and R. A. Buist, both of 
London. 

398,657. Machine Insulating Support. 
H. Stossel, Berlin, Germany. 

398,675. Suction Denture. L. M. Val- 
buena, New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 
398,681. Plug. 3ritish Thomson- 
Houston Co., Ltd., London, assignee 
of G. B. Benander, Yaiesville, Conn., 

i; 5, A. 

398,688. Terminal Mounting. Interna- 
tional General Electric Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y., U. S. A., assignee of 
Elektrizitats A. G. Hydrawerk, Ber- 
lin, Germany. 

398,691. Compression Machine. Sulzer 
Fréres Soc. Anon., Winterthur, Switz- 
erland. 

398,711. Paper Bag. Norsk Hydro- 
Elektrisk Kvaelstofaktieselskab, Oslo, 
Norway. 

398,718. Stocking Protector. 
rer, Nuremberg, Germany. 

398,721. Golf Club. A. G. Spalding & 
Bros. (British), Ltd., London, as- 
signee of W. F. Reach, Springfield, 
Mass., U. S. A. 

398,749. Eyelash Curler. W. R. Tuttle 
and C. W. Stickel, both of Roches- 
ter, N. YU. 5: A. 

398,751. Electrolytic Cell, K. Kaisser, 
Munich, Germany. 
398,772. Accumulator. 
Stuttgart, Germany. 
398,778. Motor Support. J. J. Ham- 
bidge, W. J. Frame, and British Vac- 
uum Cleaner & Engineering Co., 

Ltd., all of London. 

398,788. Spray Producer. O. Treichel 
and Minimax A. G., both of Berlin, 
Germany. 

398,791. Power Hydraulic Transmis- 
sion. LL. Freimark and F. Hagen- 
mann, both of Munich, Germany. 

398,811. Cable. Greengate & Irwell 


R. Bosch A. G., 


G. Lau- 


R. Bosch A. G., 


Rubber Co., Ltd., and R. Povey, both 
of Manchester. 
398,814. 


Accumulator. Britannia Bat- 


teries, Ltd., London, assignee of Ac- 
cumulatoren- Fabrik A. G., Berlin, 
Germany. 

398,910. Sewing Machine. I. Gonyk, 
Vienna, Austria. 

398,919. Teeth Cleaner. C. E. 
ney, Brighton. 

398,928. Web Feeder. L. Mellersh- 
Jackson, London. (Goss Printing 
Press Co., Chicago, IIl., U. S. A.) 

398,954. Loom Shuttle. A. E. News- 
holme and C. W. Metcalfe, both of 
Haworth. 

398,971. Electric Lamp Holder. R. 
Nettl, Cheadle Hulme. 

398,972. Typewriter Case. Royal Type- 
writer Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., 
assignee of B. J. Dowd, W. Hart- 
ford, Conn., both in the U. S. A. 

398,995. Ruler. W. A. Harvey, Lon- 
don. 

398,999. Electric Cord. United Elastic 
Corp., Easthampton, Mass., U. S. A. 


Den- 


399,015.. Bowling Ball, A. Read, Staf- 
ford. 

399,021. Air Cushion. T. O’Loughlin, 
Belleek, Co. Fermanagh, Northern 
Ireland. 

399,072. Handle. Soc. Francaise B. F. 


Goodrich, Colombes, France. 

399,091. Hot Water Bottle. A. 
Vienna, Austria. 

399,154. Damped Resilient Drive. CC. 
L. Richards and Baird Television, 
Ltd., both of London. 

399,161, 399,168, and 399,169. Recipro- 
cating Engine Mounting. Chrysler 
Corp., Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 


Blum, 


399,200. Bobbin. G. W. Bowen and 
E. A. Lawson, both of Lyndonville, 
Vt5. U.S, A; 


399,259. Suspended Lamp. J. Keith & 
Blackman Co., Ltd., and G. Keith, 
both of London. 

399,288. Wireless Receiver. W. H. 
Grimditch, Glenside, Pa., U. S. A. 
399,296. Loudspeaker Coil - Former. 
Rola Co., Cleveland, assignee of B. 
A. Engholm, Lakewood, both in O., 

20a Eke 

399,312. Cycle Lamp Mounting.  E. 
Lycett and F. J. Urry, both of Bir- 
mingham. 

399,343. Dispensing Stopper. P. Wurz- 
burger, Paris, France. 

399,352. Liquid Aerating Device. N. 
Meurer, Cologne, Germany. 


399,390. Respirator. J. De St. Rapt 
and G. Decombe, both of Lyons, 
France. 

399,414. Wringer. L. Hohn, Schwelm, 
Germany. 

399,422. Safety Razor. F. B. Dehn, 
London, (J. W. Harris, Los An- 


geles, Calif., U. S. A.) 

399,426. Printing Press Inker. Ma- 
schinenfabrik Winkler, Fallert, & Co. 
A. G., Berne, and M. Klimroth, Wa- 
bern, both in Switzerland. 

399,496. Gas Mask. J. A. Sadd, Por- 
ton, Wiltshire. 


399,531. Massage Apparatus. E. G. S. 
Hawkins, Brighton. 
399,545. Knitted Fabric. Hemphill 


Co., Central Falls, assignee of R. H. 
Lawson, Pawtucket, and A. N. Clou- 
tier, Lonsdale, all in R. I, U. S. A. 

399,578. WVeneering Press. A Schiich- 
ker, K. Bauer, and K. Vavra, all of 
Vienna, Austria. 

399,591. Knitted Fabric. J. Rompler 
A. G, and C. Baumgartel, both of 
Zeulenroda, Germany. 

399,596. Massage Appliance. C. Mount- 
ford, Redditch. 

399,698. Wrist Watch Strap. F. Salz- 
sieder, Lindenthal, Germany. 
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399,788. Bandage. F. J. Farrell and 
Grout & Co., Ltd., both of Great 
Yarmouth. 

399,903. Paint Can. F. Walton, Bed- 
ford. 


399,912. Horse Race Starting Barrier. 
W. R. Dalton, London. 

399,935. Boot. P. B. Gifford, Newton 
Stewart, Scotland. 

399,936. Stereotype Matrix. S. W. H. 
Long, M. Graham, London Express 
Newspaper, Ltd., and Dunlop Rubber 
Co., Ltd., all of London. 

399,940. Sponge Rubber Particles. 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., London, 
and F. J. Payne, E. W. Madge, and 
W. G. Gorham, all of Birmingham. 


399,972. Draught Excluder. \Vorces- 
ter Windshield & Casements, Ltd., 
and A. E. E. Jones, both of Worces- 
ter. 

Germany 
590,700. Heel. H. Potschkat, Berlin. 


590,878. Medicinal Syringe. Bornkessel 
Brenner & Glasmaschinen G.m.b.H., 
Berlin-Frohnau. 

590,891. Tire. Auto-Rader & Felgen- 
fabrik Max Hering A.G., Ronneburg 
i. Thur. 

590,975. Heel. Vorwerk & Sohn, Wup- 
pertal-Barmen. 

591,034. Tire. R. Gerhard, Saarbruck- 
en, and A. Gaffga, Louisenthal, Saar. 


TRADE MARKS 
United States 


308,543. Brunch Costumes. \Vomen’s 
wearing apparel including footwear, 
bathing shoes and caps, girdles, and 
garter belts. Louise Barnes Gal- 
lagher, Inc., New York, -N. Y. 

308,566. Fanciful design before and 
after the word: “Bolta.” Combs. 
Glemby Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

308,768. Firestone Hispania. Tires and 





tubes. Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O. oe 
308,772. Tag containing representation 


of 2 men in a forest, and the words: 
“Robin Hood Liquid Latex.” Pro- 
phylactic membranous articles. Julius 
Schmid, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

308,811. Texaco. Raincoats and boots. 
Texas Co., New York, N. Y. 

308,823. Lusterbryte. Water-wax for 
rubber, etc. U. S. Sanitary Special- 
ties Corp., Chicago, III. 

308,852. Black circle containing 
initials and the number: 
Carbon black. General Atlas Carbon 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

308,853. Square containing the word: 
“Pelletex.” Carbon black. General 
Atlas Carbon Co., New York, N. Y. 

308,887. “Bonnie Scot Golf balls. 
Golf Ball, Inc., Chicago, II. 


308,888. Crescent Flyer. Golf balls. 
Golf Ball, Inc., Chicago, IIl. 

308,889. Heather Champ. Golf balls. 
Golf Ball, Inc., Chicago, III. 

308,890. Kiltie King. Golf balls. Golf 
3all, Inc., Chicago, II. 

308,891. Plaid King. Golf balls. Golf 
3all, Inc., Chicago, III. 

308,892. Tip Top. Golf balls. Golf 
3all, Inc., Chicago, Ill, 


308,972. Oilex. Stuffing box packing. 
La Favorite Rubber Mfg. Co., Haw- 
thorne, N. J. 

308,974. Representation of a 
sectional view of a tire consisting of 
a narrow yellow band between other 
plies of the tire. Pneumatic tires. 


B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 


Cross- 
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Market Reviews 








ESTRICTION is still hanging over 

the market. Early in the month it 
looked almost certain, but observers 
were disappointed. The delay was due 
to difficulty in determining how to con- 
trol native production in the Dutch 
East Indies. 

Dr, H. Colijn, premier and Dutch 
colonial minister, next made a flying 
visit to London which had the wires 
buzzing, but he gave no information 
in return. Those who attended a re- 
cent meeting were required to take an 
oath not to reveal what happened, even 
to their intimates, or so went the re- 
port. 

The net result is to put restriction 
right where it was last month. Prob- 
ably every trader in this market be- 
lieves it is on the way, but those who 
expected to see it come by April 1 are 
now extending that date. 

While this discussion goes on; so 
does production. Native and estate 
output have been large for the last 12 
months. 3ut with restriction appar- 
ently closer, the rate has been stepped 
up until even an unexpectedly large 
consumption like the 40,413 tons taken 
here in January does not meet imports. 
It will be some time, even after the 
good news is finally broadcast, before 
machinery can be set up to control 
output, and production will pile up in 
the interim. Still, the saying now get- 
ting to be an old saw is truer than 
when it was first said: the more pro- 
duction is increased, the more urgent 
is the need of restriction. 

Forgetting restriction, however, there 
is cause for hope in the automobile 
and tire industries. Production is pro- 
ceeding at a splendid rate, with several 
factories getting back into their old- 
time stride. Wages have been in- 
creased; tire factories are going back 
on a 6-day week; one company in- 
creased tire prices; and the higher cost 
of raw materials and labor make it seem 
inevitable that a substantial increase 
in tire prices should be forthcoming. 


CRUDE RUBBER 


Demand for tires has been unusual for 
this time of the year. 

Automobile activity is no less un- 
usual. Steel mills show a_ climbing 
average in their output figures, largely 
because of orders from automobile 
manufacturers. February production 
is expected to surpass that of any 1933 
month. Retail sales of cars have been 
slow. The weather has been given as 
one reason, and the delay in getting 
cars in the hands of dealers as another. 
It seems reasonable to suppose, how- 
ever, that sales will keep better pace 
with production when the weather is 
more favorable for driving. 

To sum up, the imminence of restric- 
tion is bolstering prices; while over- 
production is making drastic action 
imperative. Production is increasing, 
but so is consumption; and if produc- 
tion can be controlled, consumption 
would have a better chance to eat up 
the burdensome stocks on hand. 

Week ended February 3. After ad 
vancing to the highest prices in 4 years, 
the rubber market eased off and ended 
with gains of only 3 to 14 points. Mon- 
day was the big day. Reports from 
Amsterdam stated a restriction agree- 
ment had been reached to go into ef- 
fect by April 1. Gains for the day were 
51 to 55 points, with prices ranging 
between 10.44 and 11.52¢. 

A Commodity Exchange _ bulletin 
stated: “Reuter learned from’ well-in- 
formed quarters that the ‘quota basis’ 
of countries involved has been settled 
and that the operation date will be 
April 1. The impression gained here is 
that the main obstacles to the negotia- 
tion angle have been removed but the 
working committee is now faced with 
a technical solution to the problem of 
native Dutch East India rubber.” 

Another London cable said substan- 
tially the same thing, but added: ‘The 
Financial News states that the ‘quota’ 
for the first year covering Malaya, 
Ceylon and the Dutch East Indies will 
be a half million tons. The ‘quotas’ 


have been allotted on the basis of a 
capacity production of a million tons 
annually.” 

The March position closed at 10.01¢, 
compared with 9.88¢ the previous week; 
May 10.32 against 10.18; July 10.59 
against 10.45; September 10.82 against 
10.68; October 10.92 against 10.80; and 
December 11.12 against 11.00. 

Dutch East Indies shipments for De- 
cember were 35,041 tons, compared 
with 20,670 a year ago. For 1933 ex- 
ports were 319,417 tons against 230,107 
in 1932 and 284199 in 1931. Com- 
bined exports of Malaya, Dutch East 
Indies, and Ceylon for 1933’ were 788,- 
901 tons, against 665,309 in 1932, and 
740,006 tons in 1931. 

The devaluation of the dollar at 


59.06¢ helped rubber prices since 
sterling firmed after the announce- 
ment. 

Good news came from Akror The 


large tire manufacturers announced an 
unusual midwinter demand, and reports 
stated that wages of 40,000 workers 
were increased. Several companies 
adopted a 6-day week. One company 
reported sales increased 62%; another 
official estimated an increase for the 
whole industry of 8% in 1934 over 1933. 
The dollar volume of automobile financ- 
ing increased 30.6% in 1933 over the 
previous year, For the first 4+ months, 
financing was behind 1932, but from 
May to December every month was 
better than the same one the vear be- 
fore. Then General Motors reported 
a net profit for 1933 of $83,214,000 
against $165,000 in 1932. Automobiles 
sold increased 54% over 1932. 

In the Outside Market business was 
considerable, coming from all sources, 
large and small manufacturers, with 
Akron doing a heavy volume in re- 
sponse to the demand for tires. 

Nearby ribbed smoked sheets closed 
at 10¢, against 10% the week before; 
April-June 103% unchanged; July-Sep- 
tember 1044 against 1034; and October- 
December 11lis unchanged. 





New York Outside Market—Spot Closing Rubber Prices—Cents per Pound 





——— January, 

22 23 24 25 26 

Ribbed Smoked Sheet... 934 93% 954 103 10% 
No. 1 Thin Latex Crepe.. 10% 10% 11% 11% 11% 
No. 1 Thick Latex Crepe. 105g 105g 10% 11% 11! 
No. 1 Brown Crepe..... 7% 7% 7% 7% 7% 
No. 2 Brown Crepe..... 7 7 7% 75% 7% 
INO} ODED 5 05k 005s 5 ne 7% 7% 71% 7% 7h 
re 7 7 73% 75% 7% 
BNO: PA OE 1 05-6 «5's 6-6 6% 6% 6% 7% 7% 
Rolled Brown........... 53% 53% 5% 53% 5K 


*Holiday. 


Oe a) ee = 
27 330) 300 sie 2 3 5 6 
107x 1036 976 10% 94§ 948 948 10% 1034 
1114 1134 11%4 115g 11%4 1114 1136 1156 1214 
1134 1134 11 113 111%4 11. 11% 113% 12 

74 81%, 7% 8 7h 7% Th 8% 8% 
75% 8% 7% 74h 7% 75% 7H 8 85% 
73% 8% 7H 8 7% 7% 7% 8% 83% 
758 8% 7% 74% 7% 75% 7% 8 856 
71, 75% 714 7% 71% 7% 7% 7% 8% 
54 64 6 6% 6% 6 6% 6% 6% 


February, 1934 _ 


7 8 9 10. ig 35 14 15 1¢ 17 
103% 10% 1056 1034 .. 103% 103% 1054 10 105% 
12 11% 12% 12% .. 11% 11% 12% 12% 12% 
1134 115g 11% 12 115g 1154 12 12% 12 
83, 834 858 8% . 8% 8% 85g 834 854 
8% 8% 8% 8% 83 836 812 85g 8% 
83% 83K 85g 834 8% 8% 85g 834 8% 
81% 84 8% 85% 8% 834 814 85, 8% 
7% 7% 8 8% 74% 7% 8 8g 8 
6% 6% 634 6% 65% 65% 634 67% 63% 
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Week ended February 10. Despite 
cables — the restriction agreement 
would be signed next Friday, the week- 
end cto no actual change in the 


situation. No definite date can yet be 
set for final consummation of the 
agreements Meetings still continue 


Evidently the native problem is only 
me of the obstructions, and the out- 
put of European planters is anothes 
point to hurdle. On the whole, how 
ever, the market gained ground sub 
stantially. Exchange rates caused 
inor setbacks, but the opinion of trad 
rs that agreement is on the way bol 
stered prices. 

Gains for the week were from 68 to 
73 points. March closed at 10.72¢, com 
pared with 10.01¢ the week before; May 
11.00 against 10.32; July 11.30 against 
10.59: September 11.52 against 10.82; 
October 11.63 against 10.92; and De 
cember 11.85 against 11.12 

Malayan statistics showed January 
shipments of 55,276 tons, against 37,579 

ms in December, and 46,600 in Janu 
ary, 1933. 

\utomobile production last week was 
56,693 units, according to Cram’s Auto 
rotive Reports, against 44,796 in the 
previous week and 33,292 a year ago 
Dealers still lack new car models; con- 
sequently retail sales are slow in pick- 
ing up 

fhe automobile and the tire indus 
tries furnished much optimistic ma 
terial last week. Ford expects Febru 
ary production to be the best in 4 
years He also announced a 10% in 
rease in the wages of 20,000 men 
Twice as many men work in his plants 
now as did a year ago 

> Tron Age reports the present up 
turn in business by the steel mills is 
largely due to demands by automobile 
manufacturers 

“Business,” says JVhe Jron Age, “is 
still unevenly distributed, but this 1s 
due to the current preponderance ol 
rders for light rolled products and has 
nothing to do with the disgruntled 
titude of certain motor car builders 

ward the Steel Code. It is now cleat 
that the real reason the automobile in 
dustry has been spreading its steel or 
ders among a larger number of mills 
is that it wishes to guard against de- 
avs in delivery.” 

Outside Market business was very 
good last week, with prices higher 
February-March ribbed smoked sheets 
were 107g¢, compared with 10¢ last 


week; April-June 11 against 1034; July- 
September 1134 against 1044; and Oc- 
tober-December 1134 against 111s. 
Week ended February 17. Cables 
denying an agreement had been reached 
on restriction were received in the first 
session, and they served to deflate the 
market by 42 to 47 points. Later re- 
ports discounted this news, and the 
market recovered to close the week 
with gains of 8 to 13 points. Dr 
Colijn made a sudden visit to london, 
f his flying trip was 


but the purpose « 
carefully guarded. Rumors had it that 
he intended to discuss currency and 
defense problems. He called to see 
Walter Runciman, president of the 
Board of Trade in London, which led 
observers to believe that tariff matters 
were discussed. 

Secrecy was again observed at a 
meeting on Friday on restriction called 
in’ Amsterdam by the International 
Association of Rubber Culture of the 
Dutch East Indies. Delegates had to 
take an oath, it was reported, not to 


reveal what happened, even to. their 
business associates. The long-drawn 
out negotiations are weakening the 
faith of traders, and they point out 
with concern that both native and 
estate production is being forced to 
unusual figures in anticipation of an 
eventual agreement. 

At the close, March sold at 10.64¢, 
against 10.72¢ the week before; May 
10.89 against 11.00; July 11.18 against 
11.30; October 11.52 against 11.63; and 
December 11.72 against 11.85. 

January consumption was much 
greater than expected, being 40,413 
tons, compared with 29,087 in Decem 
ber. But January imports were 46,204 
tons, thus increasing the stocks on 
hand to 368,660 tons. 

The expected tire price increase by 
tire manufacturers to keep prices in 
line with the 3% advance announced 
by Goodyear probably will not ma- 
terialize at present. 

James D. Tew, president of The B 
F. Goodrich Co., said, “An increase far 
in excess 3% is amply justified by 
both increased labor and material costs, 
but it is our opinion that competitive 
conditions will be worse than better 
for the manufacturer and the dealer if 
we increase prices and the mass dis- 
tributers make no change. The B,. F. 
Goodrich Co. is making no change in 
tire prices at this time as it does not 
believe an advance can be maintained 
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New York Outside Market—Spot Closing Prices Ribbed Smoked Sheets 


until special-brand 


prices.” 


3usiness on the Outside Market con- 
Akron were 
the 
manufacturers did their share. 
vance in i i 
has led 

be 
now. before 


tinues good. 


bidding 


might 


striction 


boost. 


Nearby 
at 10#¢ 
week before; 
11.00; July-September 117% against 113¢; 
and October-December i 


1134. 


Week ended February 
day rubber 


points 


to 24 points 
(Continued on page 70) 


New York Quotations 


New York outside market rubber 
quotations in cents per pound 


Plantations 
Rubber latex... 


Sheet 


Ribbed, smoked, spot 


Feb.-M 


Apr.-June 
July-Sept. 


Crepe 


No. 1 thin latex, ene 33 
Feb.- Mar. 
a June 
July-Sept. 

No. 3 Amber, spot. 2 

No: 1 Brown.....2 ] 

Brown, rolled 


Paras 
Upriver 
Upriver 


Madeira 
Caucho 


Upper ball 
Upper ball 
Lower ball 
Pontianak 


sandjermasin 
Pressed block 


Sarawak 


Manicobas 
Manicoba, 30% guar. 72 
Mangabiera, thin 

oe eR CLE Te 


Guayule 


Duro, washed 
0 rere 


Ampar 
\fricans 


Rio Nunez 
Black Kassai . 
Manihot cuttings 

Prime Niger flake. ... 


Gutta Percha 
Gutta Siak 
Gutta Soh 
Red Macassar 


Balata 


Block, Ciudad 


Bolivar 


Manaos block 


Surinam 
Amber 


“*Washed and dried crepe. 
Brazil. ¢Nominal. 


manufacturers 





WISIN ee. 
CONRAN. 
Si ey 


fine 
Upriver coarse 
Upriver coarse 
Isiands, fine 
Islands, fine 
Acre, Bolivian 
Acre, Bolivian 
Beni, Bolivian 





India Rubber World 


distributers 
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ribbed smoked sheets closed 
with 
1048 
115% 


24. 


off 


and 
volume 


934 


1018 


is /105% 
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Production, Consumption, Stocks, and Price of Tire Reclaim 


United States Reelaimed Rubber Statistics—Long Tons 





Consumption United 
Per Cent States 
Year Production Consumption to Crude Stocks* Exports 
HNO ioasc. oceans ery sa ers susie be ow raatare 157,967 153,497 41.5 24,008 9,468 
oh EE aro rae eh eee 132,462 125,001 35.7 19,257 6,971 
WD ce naa Sar ewaeos nutes 75,656 77,500 23.3 21,714 3,536 
5,301 4,811 21.0 16,262 130 
4,578 4,363 20.2 16,570 178 
3,847 3,454 19.1 15,496 353 
4,617 4,407 16.8 14,370 165 
8,366 7,770 17.4 13,734 319 
10,591 9,674 18.8 13,231 223 
12,049 10,327 20.6 hy tt Pr 
Sones tara Sieger es 11,708 9,446 21.0 15, 353 
Sapeemiber Senta ai eee ea eens 10,435 7,862 22.0 15,869 367 
ASIA Serer hie tt oie 9,466 7,412 22.6 17,748 310 
Le, 2 a en Saleen acca 9,063 6,335 21.7 19,170 272 
RN, vac ccna soa ka ae en 9,953 5,951 20.5 20,746 40¢ 
1934 ee he j 
MAURO? occ stairs coals ope ences 9,828 7,000 7.3 24,303 


*Stocks on hand the last of the month or year. 


Compiled by The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc. 


CONSUMERS demand for reclaim 
is broadening consistently owing to 
2 circumstances: namely, the general 
business improvement activating the 





British Malaya 


An official cable from Singapore to the Ma- 
layan Information Agency, Malaya House, 57 
Charing Cross, London, S.W.1, England, gives 
the following figures for January, 1934: 

Rubber Exports: Ocean shipments from Singa- 
pore, Penang, Malacca, and Port Swettenham 


January, 1934 


— Ss st 
Latex 
Sheet Concentrated 
and Crepe Latex and 
Rubber Revertex 
To Tons Tons 
United Kingdom ..... 9,888 272 
United States ........ 27,549 445 
Continent of Europe.. 11,335 316 
Dritish possessions.... 678 39 
FADO nics sc ctarseaces 3,967 20 
Other countries ....... 763 4 
AIS. eae see 54,180 1,096 
Rubber Imports: Actual, by Land and Sea 
January, 1934 
Dry Wet 
Rubber Rubbe r 
From Tons ‘ons 
ay Cae aa ee ees 938 9,366 
Dutch Borneo ....... oii is S75 632 6,063 
Java and other Dutch islands. 289 91 
OTE 6 10:5.0 4 a8 0 50:0 4:60 09 ies 1,160 37 
BGIMSH GOTNCO: oi6.5.65 «56.505 % 0:0 420 44 
a Pee eer Tere ee 421 40 
RNIN rte cksces ogc, Viave She 4 aw aiera ae 587 703 
French Indo-Chitia s....6<... 215 96 
ther countries .25..4.. 70 12 
WD. Gb6dises> 4,732 16,452 





increase of tire and mechanical goods 
production, especially garden and other 
hose; and the action of the crude rub- 
ber market caused by the discus- 
sion of the restriction of crude rubber 
production. 


Prices are firm and nominal. Quo- 
tations have advanced on_ several 
grades. Thus black super-reclaim is 


now 734 to 8¢ as compared with 7 to 
714; red super-reclaim at 634 to 7¢ is 
up %4¢ from last month. Auto tire 
erades are unchanged except that the 
white quality is quoted at 74% to 734¢ 


up %¢ from a month ago. No. 2 tubes 
are advanced 34¢, being reported now 
at 7 to 7%4¢. All other grades are 


quoted unchanged from a month ago 


New York Quotations 


February 24, 1934 

, = , Sp Cents 
High Tensile Gran. Reh Lb 

Super-reclaim, black ..... 1.20 734/8 

AER Ce oe, Senet ye 1.20 634/7 

Auto Tire 

RMA ar'eies Nsisigi ts, oraicacs 4 ihe 121 4344/5 

Black selected tires...... 1.18 5 /5% 

MRE URS ain stoic ong sia'sa< 1.35 534/6 

WHERE GG cowacaets Out ns sieee 1.40 74%4/7% 
Shoe 

MWHENEG cc tcicis vies ners 1.60 61%4/6% 

WEARHED obacleOdcjeselesiew ee 1.50 /9 
Tube 

SN canes of Sea SaS8s 1.00 io ar 4 

Me ease Gases wie iw aera’ 1.10 7 (7% 
Truck Tire 

Truck tire, heavy gravity. 1.55 54%4/5% 

Truck tire, light gravity.. 1.40 53%4/6 
Miscellaneous 

Mechanical blends ....... 1.60 4 /4% 





RUBBER SCRAP 


ISTINCT improvement is noted in 


the general demand for rubber 
scrap and for tires and tubes in par- 
ticular. This is reflected in the some- 


what sharp advance of price asked for 
certain of these scrap 
Export trade in tire 
was reported active one 
but during February, 
further improvement was 
field. 
Boots 
ggades was active, 
same levels as in 
INNER TUBES. 
grades of inner 
corresponding 
compounded 
No. 2 


OVEE 


erades. 

and tube 
month 
however, no 
noted in this 


scrap 


ago, 


shoe 


the 


Trade in 
with prices at 
January. 
The demand 
tubes holds 
increase in 
and mixed tube 
compounded tubes advanced 
the price of month ago and 
are now quoted at 34% to 3%é¢. 
larly mixed tubes have advanced 
same amount and are quoted at 3% to 
314¢. 

Tires. The supply is well maintained, 
and demand shows considerable im- 
provement although not so much as in 
the case of tubes. Mixed auto tires 
with beads advanced $1 per ton and ar¢ 
now at $11.50 to $12 a ton. Mixed 
beadless auto tires advanced from 
to 75¢ a ton, their present quotation 
being $17 to $17.50 per ton. Black 
auto peelings have moved up $2 to $20 
to $21 a ton. 

Sori Tires. Clean mixed truck 
are quoted at $37 to $38 a ton, an in- 


AND SHOEs. 


all 


with 


for 
oood, 
prices for 


grades 


one 


Simi- 


1 
the 


50¢ 


tires 





crease of $3 a ton over a month ago. 
Light gravity grade is quoted un- 
changed. 

MEcHANICALS. All grades of mechan- 
ical scrap are unchanged in price. 

Harp Rupper. No. 1 hard rubber is 
quoted unchanged. Supplies are quite 
scarce. 

CONSUMERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Carload Lots Delivered Eastern Mills) 
February 24, 1934 
Boots and Shoes Prices 
Boots and shoes, black..../b. $0.0114/$0.01%4 

Colored .... acqesce:s LO dn of ORRS 
Untrimmed arctics. SUNT AE 01 / 01% 
Inner Tubes 
ND ly ee lb. 0514/ 05% 
No. 2, compound ........ lb. .03%4/ .035% 
15 Co REE eee ee Ib.  .0234/ 027% 
oo ee. ee lb. .031%/ .03% 
Tires (Akron District) 
Pneumatic Standard 
Mixed auto tires with 
BOSS ci sccsccceces ton 11.50 12.00 
FORCNOSB ie .o occ a e000 tO 17,00 17.5( 
Auto tire carcass ...... ton 11.00 /12.00 
Black auto peelings ....ton 20.00 21.06 
Solid 
Clean mixed truck...... ton 37.00 38. 
Light gravity. 6 6 ec s.ccs ss ton 40.00 /42.00 
Mechanicals 
Mixed black scrap......... lb. §O01 / 01% 
Eigee, BF BEMRE wc ccdcccss ton 13.00 /14.00 
Garden, rubber covered.ton 10.00 /11.00 
Steam and water, soft...tom 10.00 /11.00 
lb. §=.01%/ .01% 
le 01 / 01% 
White druggists’ sundries. ./b. 01%/ 01% 
pe ee Ib. "01%/ 01% 
Hard Rubber 
No. (It ‘hard rubber. 255.04... Ib. 083%4/ .09 
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Trillions of Magic Rivets for 15¢ 


The average tire contains about three pounds of MICRONEX 
carbon black. ... The cost to you is about fifteen cents. 


These three pounds of MICRONEX contain over ten million 
trillions* of tiny particles, each one acting like a steel rivet 
to preserve the integrity of the compound and prevent wear 
and tear. 


In MICRONEX there is less variation among these magic 
rivets; fewer duds or drones. 


That is why MICRONIZED tires are best. 


*The number is the result of scientific calculation. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. Ra 


Specialists in Carbon Blacks, Stearic Acid, Iron Oxides, it's your 
Mineral Rubber and Other Products for the Rubber Industry 


41 EAST 42nd STREET ° ° NEW YORK, N. Y. 


protection. 
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age resisters, etc., 
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all are in fairly good 
Orders 
load lots. 


accelerators, 
and compound- 
ingredients of the less active sorts 
consuming 
mand in quantities supplied from stock. 
are not running heavily 
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to car- 
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for less than carload 
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vances were inclusive at 7¢ per pound 


for material in bags, 
in cartons, and 84¢ f 
cases. 
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or 
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734¢ for material 


rial in 


These prices are for stock de- 
plants. 








tank-car prices were advanced on both 


heavy and light 
lon by Group 3 refineries. 
manufacturers was 
for light and 
ACID. 


at unchanged 


tire 

February 
STEARIC 

servative 












large; while the seasonal production LiruHarce. This material is in routine TITANIUM PIGMENTS. Demand by the 
of garden hose is in full swing. Im- demand. The price is 634¢ per pound rubber industry is reported good. 
provement is noted in insulated wire unchanged since last October. Prices are firm and unchanged. 
production, footwear, heels, proofing, LirHopone. Consuming demand is Zinc Oxipe. Imported White Seal and 
and automobile topping to meet sea- fair for lithopone. Shipments of 5 French zine oxide advanced quotations 
sonal improvement of consumption. tons are again being made at the car- %4¢ per pound the last of January 
Carson Brack. The demand was mod- load lot rates. Domestic oxides are in fair demand, and 
erate the past month. On the 15th the Rueper Sotvents. Early in February prices are unchanged. 
New York Quotations 
February 24, 1934 
Prices Not Reported Will Be Supplied on Application 
Abrasives POWdED 2.2 -crscesvesees lb. CRIRESE: sips cake seinelesewe lb. 
Pumicestone, pwd. ........ Ib. $0.0234/$0.04 FEMI, ce sccccccsocsscsces Ib., CEUMSOD) 555 oso wisn s siciee ce 1b. 
Rottenstone, domestic ....ton 23.50 /28.00 PR 20 OO RI lb. Iron Oxides 
Accelerators, Inorganic — oe RERH SN a aoe lb. Rub-er-red (bbls. ) f.0.b. : 
é SENPIMES oie cio wid sia pat )at wie areas lb. ON Soca euccereds lb. $0.09%4 
Lime, hydrated .......... ton 20.00 BLE Ib Mapico lb 08% 
iainae Goemmenial) ‘Ib. 069% BLE www eee Rue aaeeeeee ; F MEONC Sas secs use onesies . 08% 
: : MSIE ola ieaic ik suet ete panier lb. $0.54 /$0.60 Ll Ee eee AP een sumee 1b. 
Magnesia, calcined, heavy. ./b. 04 / .04% B Ib 540 J. 260 Scarlet Ib 
carbonate ....+esseeeeee Ib. 06 / 06% RRA AORERE | i ; 0 Ra a a RR Ib. .80 /$2.00 
Accelerators, Organic Hillex [3 ees eee eee epee So he ee Pann teens 
A-1 (Thiocarbanilid) ..... ib. Bk SF aes PRB ROHS x.5 ai.c veces 0is:s elaerere lb. WHITE 
re ee ee ib 38 7 ~ eye Sasa islelessts-visiniow o's lb. 66 / .90 ag er CDARE i ce.cltssen ve. 0454/ yo, 
Bee cesaste So asstal cates Seats w, 53 7 <6 PORGRUNG. oii aisc ccs 'seseers Ib. th 2... eee e eee eens . 04%/ 04% 
Pelle eb ccnh h cconeeetnne Ibs. 360) (fas DBGIMNERN sccleesieesecseeee Ib. Cryptone No. 19 ....... bb, 06 / .063 
RAG a eit aee inate he sea lb, 55 / 65 RSI OK i ss5i6s ue leeis sviseiec is 52) 7 65 CB No. 21 ....-..---. lb, 06 / .063 
Jot RRR ao nel eae a ceric ib. 56 4 225 1G ; — Sean snirassne cers: . y 
|) PRR PEE SO oe RO eRe 6; 70 7 80 HANOM— A. co vincc cee cccuc be iene 18% 
Aceclerator 49° ccc skeesas ib. - 240: 7. <2 Antiscorch Material jj = B seeesseesseeerererees Ib, =.06 / ‘06% 
Aldehyde ammonia........ i; 265; f <7 — Material ] SOE ete eee eee lb. .06 / .06% 
OSIRIS eae enema lb. z Bo saeeeeee Beebe sstsere 82/958 b. Zinc Oxide 
Anhydroformaldehyde-para- Antisun Materials Black label (lead free). 05% 
TPR = 6c gostecitieresurae Ib. PER HOMONE o:5:a5sic sacs felvcies lb. Ceramatone ..........+-- 05%/ .06 
Barak : MIC OGL, sigs ne-a slox.owbcee lb. F. P. Florence, green 
te " Binders, Fibrous Png Reka tkeedseneua : Rasy 0998 
x a . + ie . FEM SEAL eoccccrccccece e . 
Crylene : Cotton flock, dark......... 1b. 09 / Ili, white seal (bbls.)...... 1b. "103% 78 
aste “lb. OVE edicasccscvscccs seas 46. 50 / .80 Green label (lead free). ./b. 05% 
DBA .... wlb. FP nag NCO a be 2/72 seal, Anaconda ....... 10936/ .095¢ 
pemeerex N. Se 5 le prog Perea eeere men dice sh 6 4 = / 1.75 Horsehead (lead free) brand pera 
ee eg oe s ° eo/ ames Seamacs ivi. oy = . 4 . 
3, Secours  4338- /° 47 —_ Lining Saturants + 0544/ = 
u fon ‘ Gn NG: SOU 3iiis'5-26r ets lb. mt 
RS OS aes eee ; = a E No. Pied cena Be 3 Sak lb. pring -06 
pa ee Colors ‘0836/0854 
MRNITEMEE ata vo suelo ee: ok Nies0 has Dp 42.7 St BLACK 07 / 07% 
Heptene ....0..ee+eeeeeeee Ib. Bone, powdered .......... lb. = =.05%4/ 15 Lead free’ (ail grades) Ana- : 
Hea? sicicnctitgmine’ 222 ib. , [Die RR ee lo. .05%/ .17 my beet e eee eee ees Ib. .0534/ .06 
examethylenetetramine .../b.  .37 Lampblack (commercial) ../0. .08 / .12 eaded, 5%, Anaconda.../b. .05%/ .05% 
Lead oleate, No. 999....... Ib. 10% BLUE 35%, — Badae as lb. =.05 / .05% 
Ae eee lb. 10 pees —- ee) eee ib, 05 / .05% 
TENNER! (caoisioeesoe-cineumws lb. Brilliant 2. .eeeeee cee eeee lb. : Red label “iesd rad ...lb. 05% 
— poems es cieesee ae mi — settee eee eee ee es r% a 30 . <<. Fen Rasen - 0834/ 085% 
MIME SS os5:5 25 ia Sits <6S5e:s 0) 0-56) 0'8' 0 we ROMOTS ce ccccreecccccccccs bw . tanda CUP ecwecs 4 054 05% 
Pipeol | Re none ee nemte boy Ib. 3.55 / 4.00 Ultramarine ......--.- lb. 07 / .10 ws: ?. Copies) ueaaecee lb. 12447 1394 
— SRSA Restorer). Ib. $5 / 1.90 BROWN bs seal, ac ae - 105% 
We 40 54.4040 Sas poe sbesba's io. 1 4 RARE Ne stele ic :3:010 00:05 asm be Ag zinc sulphide ...... R Hl. / 1334 
R a ‘ eee e eee eereeeees = 4.55 / 5.00 Sienna, Italian, raw, pwd.../b. .043%4/ .12% YELLOW 
cf eee GREEN Chrome ‘ 16 
Sates . hoe - reine ks oe aie Brilliant ......66.  eeeeees Ib. semon ... I , 
Clrrotie, GRE .6/566.6.0.050:<% jo. .23 { 25% Mapico : 09% 
— sulphur No. 1 obbeks TACUIt (nae lb. .26 / .27% Ochre, domestic ......-... Ib. _.0134/ .02% 
Tetrone EE SEW RR lb. — RPS SAO Oe lb. .22 { .23 DONCES cco ce tees eae cu Ib. 2.50 
Bena sf 5, id Sk, lb. Baieinieioie alas aaa eineibinie estes Dispersing Agents 
Thiocarbaniiid Seanicse ioe Ib. .20 Guignets (ibis. Easton = -70 Bik Vv. 
Se eyes zs were ee eres eee eseeees B 1 
Trimene apenas ny oS ib. 85 / 3.50 Bardol 
aati otitis sare sitio ORANGE Factice—See Rubber ii 
Triphen}i guanidine 58 / .60 MMe ra ars ciate uiacsassinld coos lb. Fillers. Inert 
Tuad Perr 9 TOMOEE ovccecvesecsvewces Ib. 40 / 1.60 Ref ostina ton 15.00 
— Reams a: Wree een = y = ORCHID Barytes (f.o.b. St. Louis).ton 23.00 
Vuicanex .... ; sj SOMES oes esecessessnenss Ib. 1.50 / 2.00 FOES eee ton 20.00 /25.00 
“i PINK a ee ae ea ton 32.50 /35.00 
Vulcanol s = . let > oma 
Vulcone ROHELE sclsscac ss o's selene Ib. 1.50 / 4.00 — fixe, dry precip.....ton 20.00 /75.00 
pea cin wok. 
Cd BR Ee SECS 1 TIP : eS Permanent ......cceccees Ib. Watite No! t. .sccs sas ton 
Zimate . WORELOY 6 6.0 )605se cians sect eco lb. .60 / 2.00 No 20: peda mtr 
Acids RED Suprex, white, extra light.ton 65.00 
Acetic 28% (bbls.)....100 /bs. 2.91 / 3.16 heav ton 45.00 
1 3 1 7 b 100 Ib 14 00 Antimony heavy eeocceccceeeesescecs on Je 
_Slacial (carboys) ... ee ee Crimson, R. M. P. No. 3. Mb. .46 Whiting 
Saphuric, G6r ..ccccesece ton 15.50 Sulphur OS ace lb. .48 Chalk, precipitated ...... lb. 
Age Resisters yO), ne Pee ib. 32 Domestic ....cccceseccs ton 
Age-Rite Gel ......2.--s06 Ib. Doe hc Grwaccsves senses lb. .20 Piaktietika: 5. sics% cine we Ib. 
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Paris white, English  cliff- Houston, Tex. ........ Ib. $0.0445 Tire Production Statisties 
SE AR tie ast 100 Ibs. local stock, delivered. = .07  /$0.0814 
(SERIA 1 Se Ce ton Gastex ....eceeeeee sees lb. 03 / .07 Pneumatic Casings—All Types 
ea ile eer ee ton$20.00 Kosmos, c.l., f.0.b. New Or. i 
Wood flour (f.o.b. New Hamp- leans, La.; Galveston or . in- Produc- Total 
SMR?  leckaspes cakes ese ton 19.00 /$50.00 Houston, pe eS lb. a" / og: ventory tion Shipments 
Fillers for Pliability sl laine gues ae ae a 6,115,487 32,067,732 32,200,820 
1S Ib. 3 * Ordinary saemagencses or 1933 
Arges St a eee = )3 .06 _ uncompresse ae ges . 5,789,476 1,806,277 
ELee. ash eSth ee ewtsransees 4 Clays . xxvane 5,901,557 1,871,498 
Phermax Sud Vib ow shee ee Ge 10. y Blue Ridge, dark ...... ton ee 5,831,981 1,630,319 
\ DEO Kako ob eink sn 055 o lb .03 / .05 EMER ccna 5 shan sore ton 9,00 | SE 5,418,979 2,498,795 
Finishes DMMSE oss voce wp are ton ie... 5,408,132 4,151,433 
1VCO lacquer, clear...... gal. 2.60 / 2.90 ET OS, es een y ton BUM ccaeve 5,291,952 4,879,939 
NE cc at han ko ats kee gal. 2.70 / 3.35 BRIBE is asdw ee ton Mh Sssatke 5,475,205 4,570,901 
Mica, amber ....... onan. .03 42 05 Oe ees ton BS ocaete ts 5,655,659 3,994,887 
Rubber lacquer No. 106..gal. 3.00 Perfection tee ee eee eees ton 7.50 / 9.00 ME. are 6,075,605 3,199,391 
Starch, corn, pwd.....100 Jbs. 2.81 / 3.01 ee RR eee ree ton re 6,769,388 2,742,926 
potato LAS ee ae : lb 0514 U6 ae Se errs ton 10.00 /24.00 BO: Wo 7,397,250 2,431,509 
BIC, MUSHNG 6.5 6x2 kns se ton 20.00 Ps 5 MARE s 0.0554 5105s ton 7.50 Dec. ...... 7,110,456 2,465,509 
Pyrax ...ton Glue, high grade.......... wm: “228-7 328 
heads ab hp thal ae Reodor Solid and Cushion Tires 
Latex Compounding Ingredients eodorants 
Accelerator 552 ........+. It — AN cece eee eee eens ~% ee 23,830 97,089 108,581 
BOUTON veces csceccescess ib. Penne eee erent eee eee 10. 1933 
- . ? eS ae ee °0UllCt(“‘é WEES GN SG Eriae Oe ee Deseo ee lb. 
— Ot ed heen nae ce Ib. 28 / .40 : tee eees i GOUS. cisenes 21,956 5,536 6,368 
MEIN 5 Lon bicecee Se 4ES nn 3) eee eer ne + " é 
Colloid color pastes...... lb, ee Ur eae ees lb. pe ahd etn eed cr Hert 
a ane Ik ee ern ae lb. Fo Seti 7149 7766 
ee Serre er lb. No. 10 betes eee eeees lb. Mw. large “ 939 Aging 
Disinfectants ..........++ 1b. Rubber Substitutes or Factice it eee 14,843 14.888 
Disp n 2 ce a = 1.50 PORES | 05.035 6nGsa os ee Ib, 1334 So ee 14,956 13,606 
gir ney Say Ra + 7 Black «1.1.0... s0seeeeeees It V6 08 BR aetea eine 16,375 13,450 
actice compouln: aoe ae REE. LO. id hoe cee Ae oe Ih 07 ll Sept TE. 14,522 13,767 
Emo, brown ..... sean 4 A ee ee, ! 07} .13 Cage 11,989 10,959 
Er waclaibed ‘Heliozone. Sees it ; Softeners Nov. rer 9,304 
Igepon eGo lane's aso lb. B. R. C. No. 555.. reve eld. Pee oa panne oe 
Nekal BX (dry).. . lb. B. OR. LT. NO. Zo. e seen eee Ib. Inner Tubes—All Types 
RM oe a Burgundy pitch .......... Ib, 05 es Gye aes 
PRD soo 5555 coke a2 Jb. 09 Cumar ........ stineiaae oe lb, = 07 / 0934 1932 ...... “5,399,551 29,513,246 30,328,536 
[SoA ee oreemeneees | ee a PRO arene pe ararase Be yal 15 28 1933 
Vulcan colors ....... re dew ages ey gereeehy v al ae vm 3 on oor a 
ardwood pitch, c.l.......ton 24.00  /25.0 lla dE 174s 107%, 6,Uco, 
Mineral Rubber eee ge olin ib cO8 Fab ss 5,085,321 1,778,818 ‘1,681,853 
ae: a Oe: 20s sas ..ton Petrolatum, light smber. . lb. 02% 03% i eee 5,095,340 1,506,141 1,521,736 
Genasco (fact’y) ......... ton 30.00 32.00 Dine tar eee (aera seni 35 Pe Sine sw 4,951,399 2,282,298 2,440,555 
Gilsonite (fact’'y) ........ton 37.14 39.65 Plastocen Senet Ib EMD. csanss 5,105,389 3,760,121 3,570,700 
Granulated M. R......... be Rosin oil, compounded... .gal. 35 June ...... 4,877,686 4,358,325 4,622,473 
Hydrocarbon, granulated..ton 40.00 /42.00 biistart: Ib "10 EY, canieas 5,152,187 4,482,074 4,168,919 
Oe eee ton PRA, were oe a II “ORs 18 ares 5,302,736 3,933,134 3,749,898 
oN ee CR RE Peek es ee er oe Ih are 5,606,752 3,069,600 2,777,93 
Parmr Grade 1...........ton 23.00 28.00 Siang Bere Gok re ae 1s Oct cok Slee 6,264,977 2,804,511 2,140,520 
SS) See ae ...ton 23.00 28.00 : ic igi ai ah Nas al isa : ; 1 eee 6,900,205 2,290,445 1,682,132 
ESP aber ark ace Sill lton Solvents Dec. ...... 6,251,941 2,104,665 217271631 
ye 1 900 (drums).....gal 2514 
Mold Lubricant- Fs ; “oa le oe image ici iaieay in Cotton and Rubber Con- 
Rusco mold ee . o-4 30 Carbon bisulphide (drums) ./b. 05Y%3/ .12 sumption Casings, Tubes, Consumption 
Ag CS aR can Ib, ere ny tetrachloride ......2..5.5% Ib, 05'4 06 Solid and Cushion Tires of Motor 
soapba ‘in euiimeci sigaee er ‘ Turpentine, steam distilled.ya/. .0 / .6l SERRE LES TER Gasoline 
Soapstone ....... nares 20. , Aad E ' 2 
Soapstone ton 20.0 rot + apes Nap poli Cotton Fabric Crude Rubber (100%) 
Oils . . rl ize ¥ Ure : Pounds Pounds Gallons 
a . " s 3 BRUCK, TOM BOB i 2c ov cane , 9 > > r moo ce» 00.000 
oie gg iienkwis ese siecase — iz i ae { Rime ee oo Ib. .081%4/.10 1932... 128,981,222 416,577,533 15,703,800,00( 
Rel Cqsticd Wiis)... lb. 07 7 0786 Gc aks ca a ote lb. 08 / .09 1933 
. ae ; payee roe “<= ’ Stearic acid, dbl. pres’d..../b. 10° / .12 Jan..... 7,899,233 27,368,276  1,110,564,000 
I eeneeers Colloid er ” Zinc stearate ............ lb. 119 Feb..... 7,263,337 25,123,700 "979,608,000 
Casein, domestic .......... . * fa Jf ABS Tacki fer mer... 6,364,276 1,508,416 1,186,122,000 
Reclaiming Oil | pe kifier ; Apr.... 10,460,327 35,169,724 —1,267,392,000 
Oe ee Ib. Loi up: tga ie ms May...: 16,778,354 38,202,264 —_1,4277038,000 
ss nin Tear Resister June... 19,552,783 67,860,087 —_1,583,820,000 
-paeeteag NOM en chvccus eee dite Ib. july... 18.208838 64,936,109 1,447,236,000 
oat ; cae fadlibmuatice ug. .. 16, 022,618 892,000 
Aerfloted arrow black....Jb. .0535/ .0814 \ ule anizing Ingredients can.. "* 135591,881 45,160,710 1 "440,726,000 
en . heed specifica. Bs at Sulphur : Oct..... 11,115,727 40,283,541 1,384,866,000 
SMU THAD ion 5 ncc cases Ib, 05% 081% Chloride, drums ......../b. 0312/  .04 Nov.... 10,447,079 35,194,207 1,271,004,000 
Century (delivered) ..../b. 0445 0535 Flowers, extrafine Dec.. - 9,986,286 34,653,711 1,209,558, 006 
“Certified” Cabot .......1b. refined, U.S.P. ..100 dbs. - : 
Spheron ....-.. 0.5.24. Ib. es RUDUCT 55505550065 100 Ibs. 1.95 2.80 “Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., fig- 
Disperso “(delivered)..... lb. 0445 .0535 Delloy .....2050scs000e. ib, ures representing approximately 80% of the in- 
Dixie, c.l., f.o.b. New Or- WROUEN Sai6 cscaweces asa Ib. dustry, with the exception of gasoline consump- 
leans, La.; Galveston or (See also Colors-—Antimony ) tion. 





Plantation Rubber Crop Returns by Months 











India -——Ne therlands East Indies—— 
Borneo Ceylon and Burma Malay Jav Sumatra Miscellaneous Total 
(26 Companies) (102 Companies) (21 Companies) (338 pew s) (60 Companies) (60 C pupae s) (8 Companies) (615 Companies 
Peery ty aie Tir atl gor i ok ae .P -" ~ — 
; Long ong ong song .on .on .ong ong 
1933 Tons Index Tons Index Tons Index Tons Index tant Index Tons. Index Tons Index Tons Index 
Tanuary 360 73.6 1,124 Se | 120 21.4 12,467 100.3 2,561 97.5 3,837 5.2 124 68.5 20,593 92.1 
February . = 323 1 05 44.3 16 8.2 11,630 93.5 2,703 102.9 4,207 104.3 54 29.8 19,868 88.8 
Marcl 319 4 992 48.6 12¢ 22.4 10,508 84.5 2,7 5¢€ 105.0 4,171 103.4 93 51.4 18,965 84.8 
April 304 2.2 1,242 60.9 139 24.7 = 10,532 84.7 2,845 108.3 3,851 95.5 121 66.9 19,034 85.1 
May 333 68.1 880 43.1 117 20.8 11,879 95.5 2,995 114.1 4,158 103.1 134 74.0 20,498 41.7 
june 334 68.3 99 48.8 31 Fe 12,411 99.8 2,965 112.9 4,235 105.0 140 ‘RES 21,111 4.4 
Tuly ee ee ye ee 354 72.4 1,258 61.6 29 5-2 12,515 100.7 2,919 213.2 4,556 113.0 133 73.5 21,764 97.3 
Augu ; Seles wale eis 369 ie 1,397 68.4 40 BA 12,842 103.3 2,449 93.3 4,435 110.0 127 70.2 21,659 96.9 
September . set esl aos 373 76.3 1,488 72.9 197 35.1 BELY, 98.5 2,443 93.0 4,643 115.2 110 60.8 6.1 
October . 388 79.3 1,21¢ 59.6 394 70.1 12,815 103.1 2,824 107.5 4,783 118.6 112 61.9 100.8 
November $13 84.5 1,819 89.1 495 88.1 12,911 103.8 3,033 115.5 4,770 118.3 113 62.4 105.3 
December 394 80, 1,893 92.7 519 92.3 13,862 111.5 3,097 117.9 4,912 121.8 114 63.0 119.9 
12 months ending December, 
i RE roe ree 4,264 15,209 2,253 --- 146,624 i. eee. aa 52,558 1375 255,873 
1932 3,899 13,620 1,202 150,094 oon) Sees 50,761 1,747 249,42! 





Note: Index figures throughout are based on the monthly average for 1929=100. Issued January 26, 1933, by the 
ment, The Rubber Growers’ Association, Inc., London, England. i 
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WISHNICK-TUMPEER, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS 








When you find a good source, for 
chemical products (or for any other 
kind!), you like to return to it...to 
reorder where you know orders 
will be understood, and executed 
with most dispatch and least 
variation. Such a source is 
WITCO, offering chemicals under 
the substantial WITCO guaran- 
tee of maintained high auality. 





CHICAGO, 365 E. ILLINOIS ST. NEWYORK, 251 FRONT ST. © CLEVELAND, 616 ST. CLAIR AVE., N.E. 


BOSTON, 141 MILK ST. 


WITCO OWNED AND OPERATED: CENTURY CARBON CO. and THE PIONEER ASPHALT CO. 
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INC. 


BUY DIRECT 
AND PROFIT 


DIRECTLY 
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——SSEE | 


| J. H. LANE & CO. | 


| Tire Cord and Fabric 
| Chafers and Breakers 
Drills and Twills 
Enameling Duck 
Jacket Cloth 
Sheeting 


Osnaburg 


Wide Cotton Fabrics for the 
Rubber Trade 





250 West 57th St. 300 West Adams St. | 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill 


| = 

















Randall & Stickney 
Rubber Thickness Gauge 


For measuring the 
thickness of rub- 
ber, paper, textiles 
and similar ma- 
terials. Graduated 
in .001 inch (and 
in .01 mm _ when 
so ordered). Also 
supplied with 
weight in place of 
spring. 


Send for 
catalog and 
revised 
price list 


Heicut 7% 


inches. 
WEIGHT 4 lbs. 


Diat 1% _ inches 
diameter, grad- 


uated 0—50. 


Capacity 4 inch. 


Standard of measurement in Rubber 
Factories for over forty years. 


FRANK E. RANDALL, Waltham, Mass. 


























COLOR 


Produces, consciously or unconsciously, 


certain definite mental impressions. 


RED RUBBER 


Suggests Richness, Style, Quality, Appear- 
ance, Long Life. 


Obtain This Color, Safely, with 
Antimony Sulphide 


‘RMP’ Antimony is entirely free 
from Acid, Alkali, Copper, Man- 
ganese,—will not bleed or fade, and 


will not affect the aging adversely. 


Rare Metal Products Co. 
Belleville, N. J. 





ee 





MIVERNON WOODBERRY 
« « MILISING. - - 











800Yns, 1402 


60 IncH GO IxcH 
MADEN USA MADEN USA 

















TURNER, HALSEY CO. 


SALES AGENT 
40 WORTH ST.,NEW YORK 


BRANCHES 
BALTIMORE CHICAGO 
BOSTON NEW ORLEANS 


SAN FRANCISCO 
ST. LOVIS 
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}. ETTING off to a good start when 
F the dollar was stabilized at 59.06¢ 
at the first of the month, cotton prices 
climbed more than 1¢ before 
lators took profits and eased the mar- 
ket slightly. 

Attention has been centered on the 
acreage-reduction campaign, the clos- 
ing date of which was extended several 
times to bring in as many farmers as 
possible. At the last figuring, returns 
revealed about 80% of the farmers 
solicited agreeing to a 40% reduction 
in their acreage. Pressure was brought 
to bear on those who were reluctant 
to sign by notice that loans would be 
hard to get for those growers who did 
not cooperate. Then the Bankhead bill 
is another weapon which should bring 
recalcitrant signers into camp. 

The Bankhead bill was at first 
strongly opposed by Secretary Wallace 
and other members of the Senate. But 
after a questionnaire had been sent to 
planters for their opinions on compul- 
sory legislation, the Secretary reversed 
his stand. A majority favored the idea. 

More important was the effect of the 
statement by President Roosevelt, who, 
writing to the chairman of the Senate 
and House Committees on Agriculture 
about control of output at the gins, 
said “that the Bankhead bills in prin- 
ciple best cover the situation.” 

Another control 


specu- 


measure was pro- 
posed—this time for the Commodity 
Exchange. Stressing the importance 
of such control, Secretary Wallace 
said: 


“Enactment of the legislation herein 
recommended will extend Federal regu- 
lation over commodities dealt in for 
future delivery covering approximately 
95% of the volume of trading in all 
such commodities, based on value.” 

The exchanges themselves will first 
be given an opportunity to draft their 
own rules. 

Along with the efforts at control, 
making for a smaller supply, are re- 
ports that consumption is picking up 
splendidly after a slump in December. 
The slackness in December, however, 
was caused by the curtailment of out- 
put inaugurated by mills operating 
under the NRA code, and one result 
of the cut is to put the mills in a fine 
statistical position. Forwardings have 
advanced; sales are larger; and a gen- 
eral price advance is expected. One 
of the largest cotton goods mills in the 
United States reported that the unfilled 
orders on its books were the greatest 
since 1928, 

The cotton outlook is much brighter 
than last year. The administration has 
determined to set cotton prices back 
where they will yield a fair return to 
farmers, and between the 2 plans pro- 
posed, the smaller carry-over next year, 
and the larger consumption figures, its 
aims seem on the way to realization. 
Evidence of the faith in the future of 


COTTON AND FABRICS 


cotton prices is the fact that cotton is 
being held so tightly in the South that 
brokers have difficulty in making de- 
liveries. . 

Fears that intensive cultivation will 
spoil the acreage control plan would 
be made groundless if legislation simi- 
lar to that introduced in the Bankhead 
bill were enacted. 

Week ended February 3. Response 
to the new gold standard dollar at 
59.06¢ raised cotton prices 42 to 57 
points for the week. Buying was heavy 
early in the session, but slowed for a 
few days to close strong again at the 
week-end. The results of the acreage- 
reduction campaign held the interest of 
traders for most of the week despite 
the interest created by monetary 
changes. Early estimates from Texas 
put the acreage signed up with the gov- 
ernment as 1,400,000 acres, and from 
the results in other quarters of the belt 
it Icoked as if the goal of 15,000,000 
acres would be hard to obtain. Instead 
of the 5-year average of 100 pounds 
lint to the acre at first required, the 
new regulations called for 75 pounds. 
The time for the close of the campaign 
was extended 15 days to February 15, 
and it appears now that 75% of the 
growers will cooperate. 

The carry-over of American cotton 
is expected to be greater than in any 
year since 1932, with a small floating 
supply. The January 1 domestic stock 
was estimated at 14,313,000 bales by 
the Cotton Exchange Service, including 
the cotton held by mills. 

At the close on February 3, March 
sold at 11.59¢, compared with 11.17¢ 
the previous week; May 11.76 against 
11.31; July 11.92 against 11.45; October 
12.10 against 11.58; December 12.24 
against 11.72; and January 12.34 against 
T77- 

Secretary Wallace recently sent a 
questionnaire to farmers outlining 3 
plans being considered, as follows: (a) 
Impose a tax applying to all cotton to 
be ginned or sold; (b) Assign to each 
cotton producer a definite number of 
bales that he may gin or sell; (c) Re- 
quire that, when a majority of cotton 
producers have approved an acreage- 
reduction program, all cotton producers 
would be compelled to accept the pro- 
gram. 

President Roosevelt was said to 
favor the plan whereby a tax would be 
placed on all excessive ginnings over 
an amount assigned by the AAA. His 
opinion was that the tax plan would 
stand up better than would the licens- 
ing plan if it came to a legal interpre- 
tation of the 2 methods. The Presi- 
dent’s reasons for favoring the tax plan 
were that farmers would cultivate un- 
leased land more intensively, and non- 
cooperative farmers would bring new 
land into cultivation. 

Forwardings to domestic mills in the 
January 27 week were 85,000 bales, com- 
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pared with 113,000 in the previous week 
and 105,000 in the same 1933 week. Re- 
turn to the gold standard helped buy- 
ing, and trade and prices were brisk 
and firm. 

The weekly Cotton Exchange statis- 
tics put forwardings for the season to 
date 240,000 above those of a year ago, 
and exports 125,000 bales behind those 
in the same 1933 period. The world’s 
visible supply dropped 104,000 bales 
last week, against a gain of 40,000 in 
the same 1933 week, and 11,000 gain in 
1932. 

Week ended February 10. Every 
day during the week the season’s tops 
were surpassed until the January posi- 
tion went above 13¢ at the close on 
Saturday. Setbacks there were, but a 
world-wide buying wave swept prices 
higher and higher. The principal in- 
fluences were the Bankhead bill, pro- 
posing to limit the output from gins 
of the next crop, and a spot situation 
in the South which is making cotton 
abnormally difficult to secure. Under 
the fear of a limited crop, world mills 
bought feverishly with the market 
showing gains of 59 to 73 points for 
the week. 

The March position closed at 12.32¢, 
against 11.59¢ last Saturday; May 12.46 
against 11.76; July 12.63 against 11.92; 
October 12.83 against 12.10; December 
12.99 against 12.24; and January 13.03 
against 12.34. 

The disturbances in France, causing 
a break in the franc on Monday, in- 
duced heavy selling, but not heavy 
enough to wipe out early gains. Later 
reports of martial law in Paris caused 
another flurry of selling outweighed 
again by domestic developments. Sec- 
retary Wallace approved legislation 
limiting the crop from gins to 9,000,000 
bales; then it was reported that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had also urged prompt 


passage of the bill. 

Figures for cotton loans thus 
far showed over $58,000,000 ex- 
tended to farmers on unsold cotton 


of the 1933 crop at $50 a bale, and 
another $50,000,000 loaned by southern 
banks. It is estimated that these 2 
sums are responsible for the with- 
drawal of 2,000,000 bales of cotton from 
the market. 

The trade was also represented as be- 
lieving that the carry-over at the be- 
ginning of next season would be 1,500,- 
000 bales less than it was last season. 
Output was 13,177,000 bales; exports 
8,500,000 bales; and consumption by do- 
mestic mills at 6,200,000 bales, making 
a carry-over of about 6,670,000 
on July 31. 

The acreage-reduction plan seems 
well on the way to successful conclu- 
sion with 80 to 90% of the farmers ex- 
pected to sign up for the campaign re- 
ducing acreage from 40,000,000 to 25,- 
000,000. Farmers who do not cooperate 
will probably find difficulty in getting 


bales 
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the advance of 10¢ a pound, it is said, 
while cooperating growers will partici- 
pate in a fund of $130,000 set up for 
benefit payments. 

The conversion of Secretary Wallace 
to the crop-control plan by restriction 
of ginnings was accomplished as a re- 
sult of a recent questionnaire sent to 
50,000 growers asking them their stand 
in the matter. About half replied, and 
tabulations of approximately 7,000 
showed that 80 to 85% of farmers favor 
compulsory legislation, and only about 
2% thus far definitely opposed it. 

Because of the cut in output in De 
cember, which induced a drop of 162,- 
000 bales below the November total, 
mills at present are in one of the sound- 
est statistical positions they have ex- 
perienced. With cotton prices rising 
so rapidly, prospects of a short crop 
next year, and the strong holding move 
ment in the South, prices in the tex- 
tile trade are expected by experts to 
advance next week. So far this year 
has been comparable to the large vol- 
ume enjoyed last summer. 

Week ended February 17. After hit- 
ting a peak in the advance movement, 
cotton prices met profit taking and 
eased off 9 to 14 points for the week 
Turnover was heavy, with the holding 
movement still strong so that brokers 
have difficulty in filling contracts. The 
early stand of Secretary Wallace who 
criticised acreage legislation was modi- 
fied at the week-end when the Presi- 
dent revealed his favor of the Bankhead 
bill. 

At the close March’ was 12.22¢, com- 
pared with 12.32¢ the week before; May 
12.36 against 12.46; July 12.54 against 
12.63; October 12.71 against 12.83; De- 
cember was 12.86 against 12.99; and 
January was 12.89 against 13.03. 

The President wrote in part as fol- 
lows to Senator Smith and Representa- 
tive Jones on the Bankhead bill: “My 
study of the various methods suggested 
leads me to believe that the Bankhead 
bills in principle best cover the situa- 
hope that in the continuing 
your committee can take 


tion. I 
emergency 
action.” 

The bill provides for a tax of 12¢ 
on all cotton ginned in excess of 9,500,- 
000 bales, and the fixing of subsequent 
quotas by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
The opposition feels that the acreage- 
reduction plan will result in a crop so 
small that regulation will not be neces- 
sary. 

Another legislative matter which re- 
ceived attention was the proposed reg- 
ulation of the commodity exchange 
Secretary Wallace submitted the fol- 
lowing drafts of proposed bills: 

“Legislation to regulate the commod 
ity exchanges should be designed to ac 


? 


complish 2 general purposes: 


“J. Prevent manipulation of prices 
and provide definite and positive means 
for limiting speculation and short sell- 
ing in agricultural commodities, with- 
out interfering with legitimate market- 
ing operations. ; 

“2. Prevent, under severe penalty, 
practices and certain ] 


sharp types of 


transactions which lend themselves to 
cheating or which are in themselves 
potent aids to manipulation. ‘ 


Forwardings of cotton goods last 





WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICES OF MIDDLING 
COTTON 


Week Ended Cents per Pound 
DNB: ks abc busncaukkwaseseecsnda sens 11.78 
S| Re Serpe raters air ree 12.33 
OED oss in cues) Saee he seusaeens 12.48 
TN on ba.cnnuas teases a possewurnswas 12,38 





New York Quotations 
February 24, 1934 


Drills Cents 
38-inch 2.00-yard .....+s.ssesecee yd. $0.1678 
40-inch 3.47-yard .....ee cere ee eeeee 10% 
SO-inch 1.52-yard ......-.csesesseee 24% 
52-inch 1.90-yard .......ssseeeeeee . 1938 
52-inch 2.20-yard ......ccsecsesecee 175 
52-inch 1.85-yard ....ccccoscscesses 1934 

Ducks - 
38-inch 2.00-yard D. F..........-- yd. 17 
40-inch 1.45-yard S. F.........s00% 2378 
72-inch 1.0S-yard D. F.......sc2ses 3438 
72-inch 16.66-ounce ........ce-eeeee 3678 
TeRiCm 17. PUMICE: hoes ens sce se 38 

MECHANICAL ee) 
Hose and belting.........s.cse0+ ib 3434 

TENNIS 
S2-inch 1.35-yard ....cccsceseees yd. 25 

*Hollands 

GOLD SEAL 
SO0-inch No. 72......csscscocesess yd. 194 
40-inch No. 72 ..csccsccccscecsevce 21% 

RED SEAL Li 
SDM Fo. ckkessaeoGus aseasnars yd. 17 
ee rt rere ee ee se 1842 
SOO. cb.cc tbs ager seus hike }eeaeenes 24% 

Osnaburgs 
40-inch 2.34-yard .......seseesece yd. AY, 
40-inch 2.48-yard ......cccssseesess 13% 
40-inch 3.00-yard ......ceceeeeoeees 11% 
40-inch 10-ounce part waste......... 16} 
40-inch 7-ounce part waste ........ 1214 
ES ee ee 14} 

Raincoat Fabrics 

COTTON 
Bombazine 60 x 64.....+.eeeeee- yd. 11% 
Bombazine 60 X 48....ceesecceceees 1012 
Plaids GO x 48. cccccccccececosccccs 11 
a Se RPT TY err -1034 
Surface prints 60 x 64.........cese. 124 
Surface prints 60 x 48...........+-- 1134 
Print cloth, 38!%-inch, 60 x 64...... .07 14 
Print cloth, 38%-inch, 60 x 48...... 061% 

SHEETINGS, 40-INCH 
Oe OS. ae eee yy yd 11'4 
eo ee eee 10 
Gat GB, BST. 6 ikce cose cosa ene 105¢ 
56 tc GA, BRP SORG. oo v6 cc cciovenssen 093% 
ae Re ey Ee ree tice ri OS 
G6 ae OG, SROs oc kccccsevessacc. 067% 

SHEETINGS, 36-INCH 
48 x 48, 5.00-yard.......ccccccces yd. 061% 
a eS ee at i ee .053% 

Tire Fabrics 

BUILDER 
17%4 ounce 60” 23/11 ply Karded 

NE Te tr tte 4234 
17% ounce 60” 10/5 ply Karded 
DEEN ciaesuake se eaes esses 37 

CHAFER 

14 ounce 60” 20/8 ply Karded 

BEND: ic vvainnseessneseese cess © Ib. $2 
12 ounce 60” 10/4 ply Karded 

DEL Coc ikakeese sence ceans ss y 35 
9% ounce 60” 20/4 ply Karded 

DOCIET .o00n0s0000 cdncssceceses 42 
9% ounce 60” 10/2 ply Karded 

SOME: Agi sus cause sess Nese ayes e 3¢ 

CORD FABRICS 
23/5/3 Karded peeler, ly” cotton. ./b. 4234 
23/4/3 Karded peeler, 1yy” cotton. ./b. $33, 
15/3/3 Karded peeler, 17x” cotton. ./b. 4034 
13/3/3 Karded peeler, 17,” cotton. ./b. 3934 

7/2/2 Karded peeler, ly” cotton. ./b. 3734 
23/5/3 Karded a 1%” cotton. ./b. 3734 
23/5/3 Karded Egyptian, Egyptian 

upper cotton ..... tte e ee eeeeee R .5134 
23/5/3 Combed Egyptian........... 1b. -5871 

LENO BREAKER 
8% ounce and 10% ounce 60” 

BOlGGS DOE! . vse acce2sesesens lb. 35 


*Prices for 1,200 yards of a width or over 





India Rubber World 


cloth 
One 


week increased sharply, with 
trading brisk, and prices stronger. 
large concern reported the best busi- 
ness since 1928. 

January consumption was reported at 
508,034 running bales by the Census 
Bureau, compared with 348,393 in De- 
cember and 470,182 in January, 1933. 
Exports are now 149,000 bales under 
last year’s. 

Week ended February 24. 
week’s accelerated pace, the 
trading on Monday was mild in com- 
parison. The market was easier in a 
light turnover. Wholesale goods quar 


After last 


start of 


ters reported less inquiry than last 
week. 

Lower Liverpool cables, and desul- 
tory trading here, made for further 


losses of 13 to 15 points on Tuesday. 
Because of the heavy snow storm, the 
opening of the Exchange was deferred 
until 10:45, and the attendance was 
meager. Trade and spot houses were 
the principal factors in the market. 
Trade news was and the few 
traders who did appear found activity 
lagging. 

The Census Bureau reported that the 
cotton spinning industry operated at 
98.5% of capacity ona single shift basis 
in January, compared with 
December, and 95.1% in January, 1933 

On Wednesday, because of the holi- 
day on Thursday and notices to be cir- 
culated Friday, eleventh-hour liquida- 
tion of the March position was large 
Prices rose sharply in the last hour, 
but heavy selling caused a break and 
wiped out much of the improvement. 


scarce 


73.5% in 


The iocal market for spot cotton was 
steady. The acreage reduction indi 
cates the smallest area to be cotton 


planted since 1905, 

On Friday, after a rise, cotton dipped 
with stocks to close a point lower to 
2 points higher than on Wednesday. 
In Saturday’s market the firm spot 
month steadied cotton; while the influ- 
ence of stocks and grains was also felt 
as prices dropped under profit taking. 
Uncertainty over developments in 
Washington continues to curtail trad- 
ing. 

Saturday's closing con- 
trasted with last week's were: March 
12.02¢ against 12.22¢; May 12.17 against 
12.36; July 12.30 against 12.54; October 
12.44 against 12.71; December 12.54 
against 12.86; and January 12.58 against 
12.86. 


prices, as 


Cotton Fabrics 

Ducks, Dritts, AND Osnapurcs. The 
cotton market in February was active, 
with prices advancing slowly and_ stead- 
ily. Supplies in certain quarters wer 
rather scarce. The outlook is strong and 
good. Apparently there is little buying 
for speculation; it is chiefly for actual 
consumption. The watching 
closely the developments in Washington, 
particularly regarding the progress of 
the Bankhead bill, which would limit cot- 
ton production to 9,500,000 and 
thus bring out strong price advances. 

RAINCOAT FABRICS. Owing to the preva- 
lence of extremely cold weather the 

(Continued on page 70) 
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This Manufacturer 


t FOOTWEAR 


wanted to eliminate the odor of rubber 
and perspiration that developed in 
"sneakers." A 


PARA-DOR 


aided in completely overcoming this 
odor, and the consumer was offered for 
the first time a rubber shoe free from 
smell. 


Para-Dors — aromatic chemicals for 
counteracting odor in rubber com- 
pounds — are available for different 
types of rubber goods. We have a 
Para-Dor—neutral or scented in effect 
—that will increase YOUR sales! 


Reclaimed rubber is an important | 
| item in these days of climbing | 
| crude-rubber prices. But re- 

claimed rubber has an unpleasant | 

pine-tar odor. That odor can be | 
killed with PARA-DORS at very | 


little extra cost. 


GIVAUDAN-DELAWANNA 
INC. 


80 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Industrial Aromatics Division 



































Regular and Speciai 
Constructions 
of 


COTTON FABRICS 


Single Filling Double Filling 
and 


ARM Y 


HOSE and BELTING 


Ducks 
Drills 


Selected 


Osnaburgs 


Curran « Barry 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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United Carbon Co. 

The United Carbon Co., Empire 
State Bldg, New York, N. Y., and 
subsidiaries report for 1933 a profit of 
$636,217 after depreciation, depletion, 
and other deductions, but before fed- 
eral taxes. This compares with a profit 
of $145,643 in 1932. Auditors state that 
income taxes for prior years 
in dispute, and no provision 
has been therefor. 

Current assets on December 31, last, 
including $667,759 cash, totaled $3,442,- 
and current liabilities $536,594, 
-ompared with cash of $509,591, current 
assets of $3,159,707, and current liabili- 


federal 
still are 
made 


ern 
55.3 


ties of $521,392 at the end of the pre 
ceding vear. 

Capital stock at the close of 1933 
consisted of 17,347 shares of 7% pre- 
ferred and 370,127 no-par shares of 
common stock. 

Thermoid Co. 

The Thermoid Co., Trenton, N. J., 

and wholly owned subsidiaries, exclu 


sive of Southern Asbestos Co., re 
ported for 1933 a net income after in- 
terest, depreciation, federal taxes, and 
other charges, of $115,718, equal to $3.66 
a share on 31,578 $100 par 7% preferred 
shares, contrasted with a net loss of 
$199,868 in the previous year. In 1933 
a profit of $41,670 from discount on 
notes repurchased, less provision for 
federal taxes thereon, was credited di- 
rectly to surplus. 

Southern Asbestos Co., 96% 
subsidiary of Thermoid, for 1933 an- 
nounced a net profit after expenses, de- 
preciation, provision for federal and 
state income taxes, and other charges, 
of $7,128, contrasted with a net loss of 
$21,304 in 1932. 


owned 


Davton Rubber Mig. Co. 

Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dayton, O., 
for the year ended October 31, 1933, re- 
ported a net profit after interest, fed- 
eral other charges of $183,- 
239 


842 in the preceding fiscal year 


taxes, and 
contrasted with a net loss of $26,- 


Collyer Insulated Wire 
Insulated Wire Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. IL, (Collyer & Providence In- 
sulated Wire Co., Inc.), for 1933 an- 
nounced a net income before taxes, of 
$84,228 


Collver 


FINANCIAL 


New Jersey Zine Co. 

The New Jersey Zinc Co., 160 Front 
St., New York, N. Y., reported for 1933 
a net income of $3,994,072 after taxes, 
depletion, and other 
charges, including $588,705 proceeds 
from patents. This is equivalent to 
$2.03 a share on 1,963,264 shares of $25 
par stock and compares with $2,013,120, 
or $1.02 a share, in 1932. 

For the quarter ended December 31, 
1933, net income was $1,108,783, after 
the same deductions, and including 
$170,438 proceeds from patents. This 
was equal to 56¢ a share and compared 
including $418,267 
$1,514,909, 


in the preceding 


depreciation, 


income, 
patents, of 


net 
proceeds from 
equal to 77¢ a share, 
quarter and $417,790, or 21¢ a share, in 
the final quarter of 1932. 


with a 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, O., through President Paul W. 


Litchfield announced for 1933 a _ net 
profit of $6,021,535 and net sales of 
$100,635,636, an increase of $604,000 


over 1932 Following this state- 
ment the current quarterly 50¢ dividend 
on the company’s first preferred stock 
was doubled. The dividend last year 
was reduced from $1.75 to 50¢ a quar- 
ter. 

The directors also voted a dividend 
of $2 a share to holders of 7% preferred 
stock of record of February 23. This 
payment, due on March 1, will be ap- 
plied against arrearage of the dividend, 
which last year was reduced from $7 to 


sales. 


$2 a year. 

Goodyear’s net profits are equal after 
preferred dividend requirements to 47¢ 
a share on the 1,493,769 common shares. 
This compared with a net loss of $850,- 
934 in 1932. The net profit included a 
special profit of $1,887,529 on a write-up 
of the previously depreciated values of 


the assets of foreign subsidiaries. The 
net loss for 1932 was after an inven- 
tory write-down of $6,475,327. Inven- 


tory valuations are now below market. 
[he company reduced prior charges 
$538,667 by retirement of bonds and 
subsidiary preferred stock to a total of 
over $8,600,000 par value. 

The balance sheet showed current as- 
sets of $106,565,692 and current liabili- 
ties of $9,185,172. Cash and govern- 


ment securities were $52,144,229. 





Dividends Declared 


Company 
Faultless Rubber Co. ..... 
Firestone Tire & Rubber C« 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
Norwalk Tire & Rubber C<« 
O’Sullivan Rubber Co...... 


Pirelli Co. of Italy 
Pirelli Co. of Italy 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 
Elastic Corp... 


United 


Stock of 


Stock Rate Payable Record 
Com. $0.50 q Apr. 2 Mar. 15 
Pfd. $1.50 q Mar 1 Feb. 15 

lst Pfd $1.00 « Apr. 1 Mar. 1 
lst Pfd $2.00 accum Mar. 1 Feb. 23 
Pid $0.8714 q. Apr. 2 Mar. 22 
Com $0.10 initial June 30 May 31 
Bee tn ee El Seay Nees are 
PURMEREERD Shores (i ee A See 
Com. $0.25 Mar. 15 Feb. 28 
Com. $0.25 q Mar. 24 Mar. 7 


B. F. Goodrieh Co. 


The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., 
after the regular monthly meeting of 
the board of directors on February 13, 
1934, announced that the accounts for 
the fiscal year ended December 31, 1933, 
showed consolidated sales of $79,293,495 
compared with $74,501,803 in 1932, the 
increase amounting to $4,791,692, or 
6.43%. 

Net profit for the year, after provi- 
sion for depreciation, interest, and fed- 
eral income taxes and deduction of 
profit applicable to subsidiary com- 
panies’ capital stock not owned by the 
Goodrich company, amounted to $2,- 
272,514, compared with a loss of $6,582,- 
140 in 1932. The difference 
cost and face value of the c 
bonds and debentures acquired during 
the year and credited to income 
amounted to $2,374,937, compared with 
$2,500,957 in the prior year. 

Raw materials on hand and material 
content of unfinished and finished goods 
were valued at the lower of cost or 
market on December 31, 1933. Materials 
on commitment at the end of the year 
were at prices below market prices on 
that date. 

Total current assets total $53,322,766, 
and current liabilities $8,330,853, a ratio 
of 6.4 to 1. Cash, short term deposits, 
and government securities amounted to 
$12,091,364, which exceeded total cur- 
rent liabilities by $3,760,510. 


between 
mpany’s 


Mohawk Rubber Co. 

The Mohawk Rubber Co., Akron, O., 
for 1933 reported a net loss of $181,141 
after depreciation, taxes, and other 
charges, compared with a net loss of 


$94,593 in 1932. 


O’Sullivan Rubber Co. 


O’Sullivan Rubber Co., Win- 
chester, Va. for the year’ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1933, showed a net income 
of $96,998, equal to 45¢ a share on 
215,000 capital shares. 


inc., 





World Rubber Shipments— 
Net Exports 


Long Tons 
1933 1934 
British Malaya Nov Dec Tan. 
Gross exports.... 54,599 $7,579 55,276 
RMBOTIS: oncs esse - 20,142 18,110 21,184 
DE nn ko eeaes 34,457 39,469 34,092 
eo oe ceews 6,363 6,9¢ 7,058 
India and Burma. 516 as se 
eee eee 1,020 929 1,179 
British N. Borneo. *750 *750 re 
NA chew kane ose 1,191 1,04¢ 1,290 
Java and Madura.. 6,684 7,030 - 
Sumatra E. Coast.. 9,951 10,183 
Other N. E. Indies. 14,474 17,27 
French Indo-China. 1,599 2,173 2,158 
Amazon Valley .... 956 93 
BANGER 6 S65 ce clos 100 “40 
Totals 78,061 


*Estimate. Compiled by Leather-Rubber-Shoe 
Division, Department of Commerce, Washinaton, 
DSC. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


SITUATIONS WANTED—Continued 








TECHNICAL SUPERINTENDENT OR CHEMIST. 20 YEARS’ EX- 
perience tires, tubes, mechanicals, hard rubber, specification goods. Thor- 
oughly qualified in compounding development, research, and control work. 
Desires to get in touch with a company that needs a chemist or superin- 
tendent. References furnished to check my qualifications. University 
graduate. Address Box No. 332, care of INDIA RusppeR WORLD. 

CHEMIST, RESEARCH RU BB LER COMPOU NDER, 29, PRACTICAL, 
resourceful, 3 years’ experience in footwear compounds and analytical 
work, desires connection. Reputed A-1 man. Address Box No. 333, care 
of Inp1A RuspeR WORLD, 


GENERAL FOREMAN. PRACTIC rn ?' 
experience in rubberizing all kinds of fabrics for 
and for! raincoat materials. Employed at present. 
nent connection. Best of reasons for seeking change. 
334, care of Inpta RuI BBER WORLD. 


“YOUNG MAN, 3 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 














MAN WITH 1 14 YE ARS OF 
automotive manufacturers 
Desires new perma 

Address Box No. 











SUCCESSFUL MANUFAC- 
ture cotton flock surfaced rubberized fabrics, desires new connection. Not 
chemist. Specializing in machines and production. Available on short 
notice. Address Box No. 335, care of INpIA Rupser WorLpD. 


E XPERIE NCE D D RU BBE R c HEMIST, 
—— man or assistant superintendent. Successful experience in 
cludes development of suede and leatherette clothing, upholstery, auto top- 
ping, and lacquered rubber fabrics. Have knowledge of latex compound- 
ing and procedures for latex clothing, sheet rubber, and associated prod- 
ucts. Address Box No. 336, care of INDIA RUBBER Wor.p. 
EXPERIENCED RUPBER CHEMIST AND TE CHNOL OGIST. 9 
years’. experience in compounding and manufacture of a wide variety of 
rubber goods, chiefly mechanicals and dipped goods, including latex. _ Col- 








DESIRES POSITION AS DE 











lege man. Excellent references. Address Box No. 342, care of Inp1a 
RuBBER WorLp. 
SUPERINTENDENT, AGE 38, 18 YEARS’ EXPERI- 


ence manufacturing molded goods, battery cases, plumbers’ 
specialties, inner tubes. Thorough experience on mills, cal- 
enders, tube machines, presses, and compounding. Can 
handie help and produce results at minimum costs. Now 
employed; seeking new connection. Good reason for 
change. Address Box No. 344, care of INDIA RUBBER 
WORLD. 





ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OR GENERAL FOREMAN: EX- 
perienced in both soft and hard rubber mechanicals, calenders, mills, and 
presses. Knowledge of compounding. Reputed excellent handler of men. 
Address Box No. 345, care of INp1A RuBpBER WoRrLD. 


RUBBERIZING, 
Up-to-date compounder. 





ALSO TOY BALLS 


EXPERT IN ALL KINDS OF 
i Address 


and toys, new process, wish to change. 


Box No. 346, care of InNp1aA RuBBER WoOrLD. 
SITUATIONS OPEN 
WANTED: EXPERIENCED SALESMAN TO REPRESENT MANU- 


facturer of molded flat goods, such as hot water bottles, syringe bags, 
mats and drains, etc., on commission basis in Chicago territory, San Fran- 
and New Orleans. State previous experience and connections. Ad- 
331, care of INDIA RuBBER WORLD. 


GRADU TATE INDUSTRIAL CHEMIST. 
given ONLY to applicants with thorough 
manufacture of tires, mechanical goods, 

full details and salary expected, 
Address Box No. 339, care 


cisco, 
dress Box No. 








CONSIDERA- 
PRACTICAL ex- 
and shoes. Initial 

all of which to 
of Inpta RUBBER 


WANTED: 
tion will be 
perience in the 
communication must give 
be kept in strict confidence. 
Wor_p. 


COMPOUNDER EXPERIENCED IN MANUFACTURE OF 
goods and specialties. Give complete information in first letter. 
Box No. 338, care of INDIA RusBER WorLp. 


WANTE D: RUBBER “TECHNOL( \GIST (GRADUATE) WITH WIDE 
manufacturing knowledge. Must be able to handle production equipment 
and men. Application should cover completely past responsibilities, also 
remuneration demanded. 3arring this information which will be deemed 
personal, no offer will receive attention. Address Box No. 340, care of 
Inpia RuBBER WORLD. 


MOLDED 
Address 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BRITISH RU IBB ER MANUFACTURE RS MAKING MOLDED MATS 
and mattings in bright attractive colorings, desire to negotiate with United 
States manufacturer for rights of sole manufacture and marketing in 
United Kingdom of other lines, preferably patented. Reply in confidence 
to Fortifex ‘Ltd, York, England. 
REASONABLE: A SMALL 
Located in Detroit area. 
Address Box No. 








RUBBER FACTORY 
Present oper- 
343, care 


FOR RE 
well equipped for molded goods. 
ators can turn over $50,000 annual business. 
of _Anpta RUBBER Wortp. 











PARAGON RUBBER CORP. 


Kenyon Building 
57th Street and Ist Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SPECIALISTS IN MECHANICAL 
MOLDED RUBBER GOODS 


Write for Quotations 








MOLDING 


PLASTICS Presses 


Plain or Semi-automatic—Any Size 
or pressure—Pumps, Valves, etc. 


s Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 


336 W. WATER ST. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 














103 BELMONT STREET 








QUALITY HEEL MOULDS | 


MOULDS FOR PLAIN AND SPORT SOLES— 


“COMPANY, 





BROCKTON, MASS. 





MECHANICAL GOODS AND SPECIALTIES 








Rebuilt and New Rubber Mill Machinery of Every Type 
GUARANTEED EQUIPMENT— PROMPT SHIPMENT 
FACTORY OUTFITTERS FROM A BOLT TO A COMPLETE PLANT 


Engineering and Erecting Service 


L. ALBERT & 


Warehouses 
TRENTON, N. J. 

AKRON, OHIO 
COMPTON, CALIF. 


MAIN OFFICE—TRENTON, 


SON 


CABLE ADDRESS 
N. J. 


ALBERTSON 
TRENTON 


We Carry the Largest Stock in the World 





ART RIE ES a 
(Advertisements continued on page 71) 
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Crude Rubber 


(Continued from page 38) 

3,450 tons, and on Tuesday prices lost 
about 9 points more in easier trading 

Last week’s automobile output, as 
given by Cram’s futomotive Reports, 
showed 63,794 units, against 65,143 the 
previous week, and 24,927 a year ago 
Despite the recent stepped-up rate of 


automobile dealers are said 
their 


models. 


production 
to be far short of 
for display and stock 
On Wednesday crude 
firm after several days of weak 


requirements 


rubber futures, 





turning 

ness, went up several points. The spot 
price also recovered moderately. Thurs 
day was a holiday. 

Despite a reaction late in the day 
when stocks went down, crude rubber 
futures advanced again Friday Re- 
striction continues to present difficul 
ties Saturday's market started un- 
changed to 8 points lower and contin- 
ued to slump in moderate activity be- 
cause of reports of large Dutch East 
Indies shipments for January and_ the 
weak stock market 

Closing prices, compared with last 
Saturday's, follow: March 10.46¢ against 
10.64¢; May 10.78 against 10.89; July 
11.06 against 11.18; October 11.38 
against) 11.52; and December 11.65 
igainst 11.72 

Factory business early in the week 
was still fairly good. Unless restric- 
tion is killed, or put off indefinitely, 
rubber manufacturers probably — will 
continue to nibble at the market, and 
even take a big bite as the rumors 
bring accord nearer and nearer. For 
the week actuals receded 1s¢, with the 
last quarter positions unchanged; fu 
tures declined 7 to 16 points. 

Saturday's closing prices, contrasted 
with last week's, were: spot l05%¢ 
against 1044¢; April-June 107% against 
10t8; July-September 1114 against 
llas: and October-December 115¢ un- 
changed 

Cotton and Fabries 
(Continued from page 66) 
spring raincoat business is very late in 
starting. By all indications, however, the 


trade is looking forward to doing the 
largest spring business in its history. 
During February the trade 
market in grey 
sheeting is being sold each 
being manutactured. 
There has been a uni- 
a pound in market 
list of 
fabrics of 
uppers, which 


SHEETINGS. 
experienced a active 
More 
than is 
FABRICS 
increase of l1¢ 
throughout the 
cord 


very 
goods. 
week 
Trt 
form 
— ations entire 
Ir fabrics, except 
23 5/3 karded Egyptian 
from 53,75¢ pound to 
23/5/3 karded peeler, 114” 


50.75¢ to 


dropped per 
and 


which dropped from 


51.75¢, 
cotton, 
37.75¢ 





° ° 
Ethylene Diamine 
diamine is now 
semi-commercial 


being 


Ethvlene 
duced on a 


pro- 
scale 


IMPORTS. 


CONSUMPTION, 





India Rubber World 


AND STOCKS 
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United States Stocks, 


Imports and Consumption 


United States and World Statistics of Rubber 
Imports, Exports, Consumption, and Stocks 


G..3. US. B.S. U.S: 
Net Con Stocks Stocks 
Twelve Imports* sumption on Hand; Afloat; 
Months Tons Tons Tons Tons 
., Beer 488,343 375,980 200,998 56,035 
| ee 495,163 348,986 322,825 40,455 
PORE “skis 400,787 332,000 379,000 38,360 
1933 
January - 31,110 22,906 385,811 32,539 
February 18,875 21,638 381,794 32,898 
March ..... 27,879 18,047 390,135 29,531 
SRON ian ae 19,459 26,226 382,167 30,745 
ae: Asse ews 27,556 44,580 364,623 43,342 
oe are 22,729 51,326 333,954 63,608 
July 44,290 50,184 326,609 57.435 
August - 44,802 44,939 325,418 53,084 
September... 47,352 35,686 334,637 57,255 
October .. 43,016 31,906 343,579 58,568 
November... 42,448 29,162 353,852 57,140 
December... 42,099 29 087 364,541 55,606 
1934 
January ... 46,204 40,413 368,660 45,768 


*Including liquid latex, but not guayule. 


Rickinson & Son’s figures. 





Data are not vet available on its use 
in the rubber industry as a_ stabilizer 
of latex solutions and to retard the 
time of curing. Like triethanolamine, 


however, 
this direction. 


it should have possibilities in 





World Rubber Absorption— 
Net Imports 











siti Tons—1933 
CONSUMPTION Oct. Nov Dec. 
United States ... 31,906 29,162 29,087 
United Kingdom. 8,629 5,737 8,003 
Net Imports 
AUSETAHA os cones 604 301 19/ 
POEM scccine 94 276 402 
BEIBIOM: 6 6<6s00s 1,118 1,129 ae 
(ee re 2,580 2,184 1,773 
Czechoslovakia 686 882 Pe 
Denmark ....... 237 177 147 
JO ra 105 111 63 
eae 4,921 5,419 5,415 
Germany ....... 4,772 4,086 4,933 
SUMS Guay en ss 1,836 942 Sas 
{are rire rie 6,212 6,296 Laws 
etherlands .... 310 222 213 
| aa 36 107 oe 
NE. seid Se breve 2,084 i ~ 
ce bacalats 441 493 os 
SWRUEN ccs 50ciss 399 483 442 
Switzerland 49 42 161 
SPECIES. coc vkawas *1,450 *1,450 *1,450 
TI ss ckouebu aa 68,469 a 
Minus U.S. (Cons.) 31,906 29,162 29,087 
Total Foreign 36,563 
“Estimate to complete table. 
Compiled by Leather-Rubber-Shoe Division, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


§Stocks at the 3 main centers, U. S. 


January, 


Singapore World World 
United and Pro- Con- 
King- Penang, duction — 
dom Etc., (Net Esti- Wor 
Stocks;} Stocks;f Exports)t¢ matedt Stocustts 
Tons Tons Tons ons Tons 
118,297 45,179 821,815 684,993 366,034 
127,103 55,458 797,441 668,660 495,724 
92,567 36,802 709,840 670,250 518,187 
89,050 35,746 63,951 52,120 521,173 
90,172 4,354 56,056 54,900 518,166 
94,565 34,089 61,932 59,100 518,812 
95,066 33,520 57,180 61,300 510,753 
98,538 37,876 67,050 76,840 501,037 
102,451 46,412 62,330 74,110 482,817 
99,859 53,179 74,078 76,200 479,646 
96,623 51,110 73,954 79,230 473,151 
94,972 51,456 75,875 74.670 473,899 
89,707 46,747 85,337 69,400 480,033 
87,918 48,266 78,592 66,500 490,036 
86,438 48,744 88,956 74,000 499,723 


¢Stocks on hand the last of the month or year. %W. H. 


. K., Singapore and Penang. 


> INSUMPTION of crude rubber by 

4 United States manufacturers for 
1934, amounted to 40,413 long 
against 29,087 long tons for De- 
cember, 1933, an increase of 38.9% over 
December and 76.4% over January, 
1933, according to the R. M. A. Con- 


tons, 


sumption for January, 1933, was 22,906 
long tons. 
Crude rubber imports for January, 


1934, were 46,204 long tons, an increase 
of 9.8% over December, 1933, and 48.5% 


above January, 1933. 
The estimated total domestic stocks 
of crude rubber on hand January 31, 


1934, were 368,660 long tons, compared 


with December 31, 1933, stocks of 364,- 
541 long tons. January stocks  in- 
creased 1.1% over those 6f December, 
1933, but were 4.4% below stocks of 
January 31, 1933. 

Crude rubber afloat for the United 
States ports on January 31, 1934, was 
45,768 long tons compared with 55,606 


December 31, 1933, 
January 


long tons afloat on 
and 32,539 long tons afloat on 
Si. 1933. 


London and Liverpool Stocks 


Tons 
Week comes a —s 
Ended London Liverpool 
DOR Bie coms oe wuss = 39,064 51,937 
ni gee UP ec ee ese ai 39,509 52,615 
io age AER es ae ae 40,133 52,920 
Rs ee ecu wen beaks 39,775 52,944 











March 1, 1934 








ERNEST JACOBY 


Crude Rubber 
Liquid Latex 
Carbon Black 
Clay 


Stocks of above carried at all times 


BOSTON MASS. 
Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 








7| 









NORMAL ~ CONCENTRATED ~ PROCESSED > 


RUBBER ‘LATEX 







“ae In Stock for Immediate Delivery. 


HEVEATEX CORPO 
78 GOOD 
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MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE 





FOR SALE: COMPLETE L + ae eer 
liquid latex incluc ling Colloidal Mill, U. Jr. Production Model, capacity 


EQUIPMENT FOR 


60 gals. per hr., cc ymplete with motor io 5 starter; Bausch & Lomb Micro- 
Dipping Ma- 


scope; Viscosimeter; Barnstead Water Still; Experimental 





chine with Frigi daire U nit; Mixers; Scales, ete. All practically new. 
Address Box No. 337, care of Inv TA RuBRER ‘Wor. 

1 W ARREN. HORIZONTAL DUPLEX BOOSTER. PUMP SIZE 12” 
x 20” x 12 $00 gallons per minute, practically new; 7,500 heel mold im- 
pres 14” and whole heel molds. All stan ed” ‘nailing, Address 
Be = he 34 i, care of INDIA RUBBER Worcp. 

~ FOR SAL e. ‘ONE 18 B Yy “54” BIRMINGHAM 4- -ROLL CAL ENDER; 
one unused 18 by 30” nig duty FARREL MILL, chain drive; complete 
line of W. & P. Mixers, Vacuum Shelf Driers, Calenders, Mills, Colloid 


Mills, Pebble Mills, Dough Mixers, Hydraulic Presses, Pumps, etc. Rebuilt, 
guaranteed. What ‘machinery have you for sale? CON on IDATED PROD- 


CTS Co; INC., 13-16 Park Row, New York, 








GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES FROM STOCK 


MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS, HYDRAULIC PRESSES, 
PUMPS, VULCANIZERS, TIRE MAKING EQUIPMENT, 
MOULDS, ETC. 


UNITED RUBBER MACHINERY EXCHANGE 


319-323 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE. NEWARK, N. J. 
CABLE ADDRESS “URME” 


Crude Rubber 
Balata 
Pontianac 
Gutta Percha 


LITTLEJOHN & CO., Inc. 
IMPORTERS 
133 FRONT STREET 








NEW YORK 





INTERNATIONAL PULP CO. 
41 Park Row, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
SOLE PRODUCERS 


ASBESTINE 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 














EE") 





| MECHANICAL 
MOLDED RUBBER GOODS 


We Solicit Your Inquiries 
THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 

















New and Used 
RUBBER MACHINERY 


M. Norton & Co. 


Medford. Mass. 

















Genasco(M.2.. Hydrocarbon 


(SOLID OR GRANULATED) 

A hard, stable compound—produced under the exacting supervision 
of an experienced and up-to-date laboratory. 

Aging tests have proved Genasco to be always of uniform quality 
Shipped to all parts of the world in metal drums. Stocks carried at 
Maurer, N. J. and Madison, IIl. 

THE BARBER ASPHALT COMPANY 


Philadelphia New York Chicago St. Louls 








CALENDER SHELLS 


ANY DIAMETER, ANY LENGTH 
The W. F. Gammeter Co., Cadiz, Ohio 

















BAIRD 


RUBBER&TRADING CO., Inc. 


CRUDE RUBBER 


AND 


LIQUID LATEX 


233 Broadway New York 














United States Statisties 


Imports of Crude and Manu 


November, 


factured Rubber 


Eleven Months Ended 
1933 November, 1933 


—_— 





UN MANUFACTURED—Free p ounds 


Crude rubber 

Liquid latex 

Jelutong or pontianak 
Balata ... 

Gutta percha . j 
Siak, scrap, and reclaimed... 942,669 

als 96,149,104 $6, 
Chicle, crude 447,3° $ 


MANUFACTURED—Dutiable 
Rubber soled footwear 
fabric uppers 
Rubber toys 
Druggists’ sundries, n. e. 
Combs, hard rubber number 
Golf balls . number 
Tennis and other rubber 
number 
number 
manufactures. 


Other rubber 


Exports of Foreign 


RvusBer AND MANUFACTURES 

Crude rubber 

Salata 

Guayule 

Gutta percha, rubber 
tutes, and scrap 

Rubber manufactures 


$ 


substi- 


333,631 


Value 


$42 2,907, 1846 
$947,294 


284,544 87 70,046,431 
154,039 3,452,589 


$74,204 4,467,821 
1,065,440 
1,520,684 

456,064 


yee 


329 


Merchandise 


41,773,557 
181,163 
87,500 


$2,307,662 
26,279 
10,500 


1,930 


3,759 
17,284 


$2,365,484 


Exports of Domestic Merchandise 


RusBER AND MANUFACTURES 
Reclaimed 
Scrap 
Rubberized 


_ 609,932 

5,783,120 

automobile cloth, 

sq. yd. 

Other rubberized piece goods 

and hospital sheeting.sq. yd. 
Footwear 


90,114 


fountain 

number 

. pairs 
suniiciee. 


W ed bottles and 
syringes 

Gloves 

Other druggists’ 

Balioons 

Toys and balls 

Bathing caps 


Hard rubber goods 
Electrical goods 
Other goods 

Tires 
Truck 


Other 


Tubes, 
Other 


and bus casings, 
number 
automobile casings, 
auto 
casings and 
Solid tires for automobiles 
and motor trucks number 
Other solid ti 
Tire sundries and ann ma- 
terials 
Rubber 
3elting 
Hose 
Packing 
Thread 


and friction tape 


4,612 


2 7,113,528 
00,830 


43,056,107 


645,925 


$ 
1 


39,453 


14,770 201,662 
119,317 


14,368 
69,230 


15,437 
135,931 


32,782 


168,492 


61,299 
118,013 
266,653 
187,820 

39,947 
103,621 

63,913 
162,085 


91,56¢ 
105,616 
5938,97¢ 


4,997,973 


610,640 


740,398 
580,359 
22,379 51,647 
161,558 


110,448 


337,606 
120,475 
703,012 
721,090 
360,701 
710,021 


December, 1933 


De- 
livered 
LONDON Tons 
Plantation 
Other grades 
LIVERPOOL 
Plantation 
Total tons, London 
Liverpool 


and 


*Official returns from the recognized public 


Stocks, December 31 
1931 
Tons 
69,430 
40 


"1932 
Tons 


37,358 
49 


1933 
Tons 
35,597 
*57,633 


*50,823 %*55,160 


86,438 127,103 


02.567 
Ja,I0/ 


warehouse. 


India Raber World 


Rubber Goods Production Statistics 


T1iRES AND TUBES 
Pneumatic casings 


Production .... 


Shipments, total ......... SESS eee 


Domestic 


Solid and cushion tires 
Production 
Shipments, total 

Domestic 


Inner tubes 
Production ..... 


DSDINCSUE 5 s05060506 


DEOOKS, LNG OF MOM. « scrciescesesaces 


Raw material consumed 
PAUINCE <u vaownn elec sah ax 
MISCELLANEOUS PRODUCTS 

Rubber bands, shipments.. 

Rubber clothing, calendered 
Orders, net 
Production 

Rubber-proofed fabrics, ‘production, total. 
Auto fabrics 
Raincoat fabrics 

Rubber flooring, shipments............ 

Rubber and canvas footwear 
Production, total ........ 

Tennis 

Waterproof 
Shipments, total 

Tennis 

Waterproof 
Shipments, domestic, 

Tennis 

Waterproof 
Stocks, total, 

Tennis 

Waterproof 

Rubber heels 
Production 
Shipments, total 

Export .. 

Repair trade 

Shoe manufacturers 
Stocks, end of month 

Rubber soles 
Production 
Shipments, total 

xport 
Repair trade 
Shoe manufacturers 
Stocks, end of month 

Mechanical rubber goods, shipments 

Total 
Belting 


LOT | SS Eee srs 


end of month 


cticnebkaeous thous. 
thous. 
thous. 


thous. 
thous. 


thous. 
thous. 
thous. 
EEE Pe e's thous. of prs. 


thous. 
thous. of prs. 
thous. of prs. 
thous. 
-thous. of prs. 
thous. 


1932 
November 


1933 
November 


thousands 


. thousands 


thousands 
thousands 


thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 


thousands 
- thousands 
thousands 


. thousands 


thous. of Ibs. 


. thous. of lbs. 


no. of coats and sundries 
.no. of coats and sundries 
-thous. 
thous. of yds. 
thous. of yds. 
thous. 


of yds. 


of sq. ft. 


of prs. 
of prs. 
of prs. 
s. of prs. 
of prs. 
s. of prs. 
of prs. 
. of prs. 
of prs. 
of prs. 
of prs. 


9,083 


14,162 
13,188 
184 
3,966 
9,038 
21,749 


of prs. 


of prs. 
of prs. 


thous. of prs. 
thous. 
thous. of prs. 
thous. of prs. 
thous. of prs. 
thous. of prs. 


of prs. 


ES et pe rer rr thous. of dollars 
thous. of dollars 


thous. of dollars 
...thous. of dollars 


Source: Survey of Current Business, 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


Sureau of Foreign & Domestic 


Low and High New York Spot Prices 


All Prices in Cents per Pound 


_— 


PLANTATIONS 
Thin latex 
Smoked sheet, ribbed 

PARAS 
Upriver fine 

24, 


*Figured to February 


crepe 11% 


-February 


1934* 933 
1214 34 
9493/1034 76/3 


Imports by Customs Districts 


-—— December, 
*Crude Rubber 


Pounds 
Massachusetts 8,240,264 
Rochester ° 4,654 
New York 67,408,984 
Philadelphia 5,177,603 
Maryland 6,337,664 
Mobile 
New Orleans Pe eee 
Los Se 
San _ 


Totals 


« 91,282,756 $6,140,089 


Decem! 1932— 
*Crude Rt ubber 
Pounds Value 


$229,38! 


1933-—— -— 


Value 
$583,706 
862 


4,617,869 


Nee DOO 
Ot C 


| ~ 
Bo 


“N 
a 


*Crude rubber including latex dry rubber content. 








